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TRAVELS 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for August 


~ POPULAR PORPOISE 
/, Wonderful shot of airborne porpoise was taken 
irst at Marineland, Florida, by James Annan, 
Toronto, Can., with Speed Graphic at 1/100, 
f:8 using yellow filter, Royal Press film. 


FOG BOUND 
of Persistent sightseers on Mount Royal in rainy Mont- 
Secon real charmed John Austin, Holl’swood, L.I., who 
used Rolleiflex at 1/100, f:11, on Tri X Film. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Teaver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prise of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only bleck and white prints. Althongh any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 3 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
; re, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with oer lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photorraph. 
h h all b 1b fe he handl f ph | / DOGGING iF 
dithough all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- ft . < 

graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. ur Dachshund Bosc for Lee Tyler, New York City, who 
ight to future publication sf prize-winning pictures without clicked photo in Stein-Am-Rhein, Switzerland, with 
ditional payment is retained by Travex. = Rolleiflex at 1/100, £:8, using Plus X film. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West 
STth Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
veiope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will he held for the following month. : 


JAPANESE LANTERN LAMP 7 
Almost 18” high 
Shade 12” wide 


CEYLONESE ELEPHANT 
4” long 


To demonstrate the quality and value: 
of Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
gifts, we will send you your choice of 
any one of the unusual gifts shown 


JAPANESE SILVER PILLBOX 
: 114” diameter 


GRECIAN TERRA-COTTA PLATE 
7” diameter 


ea 
BELGIAN CRYSTAL BELL 
4%” high 


Then, as a “passenger” on our magic 
carpet you will receive a surprise gift 
each month from a different foreign 
land. Your gifts come direct to your 


SIAMESE BRACELET 
7” long 


DANISH CERAMIC SET 
Plate 5” diameter 
Cup 2%” high 


AUSTRIAN BUD VASES 
7” high 


CLOCK 
7” high 


JAPANESE LANTERN LAMP 
A modern development of 
the ancient Japanese Fes- 
tival Lamp, delicately con- 
toured, sturdily made. As 
up-to-date as tomorrow. 
— for any room you have! 

JAPANESE SILVER PILLBOX 
A beautiful sterling silver 
pillbox with graceful pea- 
cocks carved on the cover. 
144” diameter. Slips easily 
into pocket or purse. 


SIAMESE BRACELET 
From Bangkok, the fabu- 
lous “City of a thousand 
dreams’’, comes this hand- 
some Sterling Silver Brace- 
let, crafted by master sil- 
versmiths for you! 


AUSTRIAN BUD VASES 
You could scour the world 
and never find a pair of 
bud vases more beautiful 
than these. Hand-made, 
of purest crystal, hour- 
glass shape. 7” tall. 


EGYPTIAN COPPER URN 
Thisskillfully-craftedcop- 
per pitcher is made of 
Arabic design by artisans 
of the world-famous Mous- 
key Bazaar. Their tech- 
niques are 1000 years old! 


GRECIAN TERRA-COTTA PLATE 


Few objects capture the 
spirit of ancient Greece 
as well as this lovely plate 


EGYPTIAN handmade in Athens. A 
COPPER URN cultural treasure that em- 
8” high bellishes your home. 


CEYLONESE ELEPHANT 
A fascinating elephant 
statuette, hand-carved 
from mahogany by the 
“family” wood-carvers of 
Ceylon. A ‘‘conversation- 
piece’’ for your home. 

BELGIAN CRYSTAL BELL 
This unusual objet d'art, 
hand-blown of pure crys- 
tal, stands over 4%” high 
and has an exquisite ring- 
ing tone. Engraved by 
Belgium's greatest artists. 

DANISH CERAMIC SET 
Paul Hoyrup, Denmark's 
most beloved illustrator, 
created the charming dec- 
orations for this rare and 
magnificent Ceramic Set. 
A brilliant “‘find’’! 

BLACK FOREST CLOCK 
From the fabled Black 
Forest of Germany comes 
this ingenious creation of 
master craftsmen, to keep 
time for you for years. 
Designed for any room. 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. D 


71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me free for 


i 
above, yours FREE! Each is a typi- home postpaid and duty free in pack- joining. ; 
cal example of the exquisite selec- ages all covered with exotic foreign (Check One) ; 
tions members have received in the stamps. With each surprise selection C Bracelet, 457-6 C Lantern Lamp, 462-K : 
past! New members will receive even will come a colorful brochure telling CO Ceramic Set, 458-D C Elephant, 463-E } 
more thrilling values! the story of your gift! (J Crystal Bell, 459-B DC Terra Cotta Plate, 464-R 

BEAUTIFUL GIFTS FROM THE WORLD OveR ‘“ ~ When you actually see the articles, you Oyen aster Fetes pris 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller ‘who knows 
where the finest merchandise is? Would 
you like to visit distant lands, shop for 


will wonder how the Club can offer such 
tremendous bargains. The secret is that 
foreign nations need U.S..dollars and offer 
the Club unheard-of-values in exchange. 


Start regular monthly shipments of the Club’s selec- 
tion of foreign merchandise direct to me from coun- 
tries of origin and continue through the following 


term of membership: 
D 3 Months for $7.00 D 6 Months for $12.00 
D5 12 Months for $22.00 


exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 


through fantastic Old World workshops, ROU TSO AL SC MENS Te Open 


watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of 
all—wouldn’t you like to make your home 
a “show place” with the exciting gifts 
you’ve purchased—values as much as dou- 
ble what you are asked to pay for them? 
A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 
AS A DEMONSTRATION of the thrills 
and enjoyment of shopping abroad, let us 
send you any one of the exciting gifts il- 
lustrated above, yours without charge. 


So—come aboard our magic carpet and let’s 
set out on our shopping trip! You may join 
for 3 months for $7.00, 6 months for $12.00 or 
12 months for $22.00. Although it is expected 
that these prices will be increased in the near 
future you are guaranteed against any price 
rise for a full year if you join now. Further- 
more, if you are not captivated by the first 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gift selec- 
tion sent to your home, keep it as well as the 
free gift you are now selecting, and receive a 
full refund. Mail the coupon now while you 
may choose any one of these lovely gifts FREE! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB, 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


[ph catbaay hr iecg ict saal sor Sed pec herd al res boy rae hes ome al rer orl cram 


1 enclose remittance for $ 


City, & Zone: vagal ative’, Ss. aie oe etter comes State. w: 25 fae. 
(0 Check here if you have ever before been a member. 


(NOTE: The U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a service fee of 15¢ for 
delivering foreign packages, which is collected by your postman.) 


CANADA: 3 mos., $7.95; 6 mos., $14.00; 12 mos., $26.00. Delivered to 
your home without payment of additional duty or postage. Address: 


77 Vitre St. West, Montreal 1, Que. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I should like to telephone. 


. I need a doctor. 
3. May I have your name and address? 
4. I have lost my documents. 


. Do you know an inexpensive hotel? 


. What is the temperature? 


. Is it permitted to smoke here? 


. Where is the lavatory? 


. May I present Mr..., Mrs... , 


Miss? 
. Your country is beautiful. 


. Please open (shut) the window. 


. No trouble at all. 


3. I want some films. 
. Thank you for being so kind. 


. I should like to register my valu- 
ables. 

5. Is there a good play in town? An 

English-language play? 


. Have you an American newspaper? 
A magazine? 
. Please have this suit 


(dress) 
pressed (dry-cleaned) . 
. Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


20. We shall stay here the most part 
of the summer. 


BY ARTHUR SIMON, 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


Ph.D. 


PART THREE 


ITALIAN 


1. Vorrei telefonare. 


Or 


Ho bisogno d’un medico. 
Posso avere il suo nome e indirizzo? 
Ho perduto i miei documenti. 


Sa indicarmi un albergo non trop- 
po caro? 


Quanvé la temperatura? 


. E permesso fumare qua? 


Dov il gabinetto? 


Posso presentare il signore . . . la 
signora . . ., la signorina . . .? 


. Il suo paese é bello. 


. Favorisca aprire (chiudere) la 


finestra. 


. Niente disturbo. 


. Voglio qualche pellicula. 
. Grazie della sua bonta. 
- Vorrei depositare i miei valori. 


. Si presenta un buon dramma in 


citta? Un dramma in inglese? 


- Ha un giornale americano? Una 


rivista? 


. Favorisca farmi stirare (pulire ad 


asciutto) quest’abito (questa yeste). 


. Dove posso comprare dei buoni 


regali? 


. Resteremo qui la maggior parte 


dell’estate. 


or 


. Aw. payr-DOO-toh 


. Ay — payr-MAY-soh 


. Fah-vohr-REE-skah 


. Fah-voh-REE-skah 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Voh-RAY-ee tay-lay-foh-NA-ray. 


Aw bee-ZAW-nee-oh 
dee-koh. 


doon MAY- 


. PAW-so ah-VAY-ray eel SOO-oh 


NO-may ay een-dee-REE-tso? 
ee me-AY-ee 
daw-koo-MAYN-tee, 


Sah een-dee-KAR-mee oon ahl- 
BAYR-goh non TRAW-poh KAR- 
oh? 


KWANT-ay © lah 
TOO-rah? 


taym-pay-rah- 


foo-MAR-ray 
kwah? 

DOH-vay eel gah-bee-NAY-toh? 
PAW-soh pray-zenn-TAR-ray eel 
see-nee-OH-ray . . . lah see-nee-OH- 
rah .. . lah see-nee-oh-REE-nah? 


. Eel SOO-oh pah-AY-zay ay BELL- 


oh. 


ah-PREE-ray 
(kee-OO-day-ray) lah fee-NAY- 
strah. 


. nee-AYN-tay dee-STOOR-boh. 
. VOHL-ee-oh KWAL-kay pay-LEE- 


koo-lah. 


. GRAH-tsee-ay DAY-lah SOO-ah 


bawn-TAH. 


. Vawr-RAY-ee day-poh-zee-TAR-ray 


ee mee-A¥-ee vah-LAW-ree. 


. See pray-ZAYN-tah oon boo-OHN 


DRAH+-mah een tchee-TAH? Oon 
DRAH-mah een een-GLAY-zay? 


. Ah oon jee-or-NAH-lay ah-may-ree- 


KAH-noh? OO-nah ree-VEE-stah? 


FAR-mee stee- 
RAHR-ray (poo-LEE-ray ahd ah- 
SHOO-toh) — kway-STAH-bee-toh 
(KWAY-stah VAY-stay). 


. doh-vay PAW-soh kohm-PRAR-ray 


DAY-ee boo-AWN-ee ray-GAH-lee? 


. Ray-stay-RAY-moh KWEE lah mah- 


JAWR PAR+tay dayl ay-STAH- 
tay. 
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Making a routine run, a bus swings along the Prome- 
nade of Israel’s modern city of Tel Aviv while, in 
background at left, people break their own routine 
on a beach bordering the clean capital which serves 
as a springboard for many to other points of the Mid- 
East Riviera and for trips to Biblical scenes and his- 
torical sites of priceless magnificence and import. 


Photo: Courtesy Israel National Tourist Center. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Stateside Outside 


ITH TRAVEL trails at their 

expected August jam along 

transoceanic routes, a lot 
of travelers are newly learning that 
they can easily leave the U.S. for 
exotic areas—and yet remain on 
familiar American soil. 

This happy .by-passing of state- 
room and seat reservations being 
booked months ahead as with trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific trips can 
be brought about by heading for 
any of the diverse regions under 
the U.S. flag but outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States: 
Hawai, Alaska, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

No language barrier, even in 
Puerto Rico, tongue-ties travelers, 
no money converters need to be 
consulted, no passports or similar 
documents ‘other than mere proof 
of U.S. citizenship entail delays. 

In Alaska, visitors will find.a 
sense of pioneering surrounded by 


‘modern structures and vast scenic 


expanses. For luxury, Hawaii un- 
rolls palm-fringed beaches—and its 
several isles contain ideal hide- 
away areas. Both territories are 
short, inexpensive trips abroad for 
Americans on the west coast, but 
easterners can also visit lovely lands 
outside the U.S. but inside the 
American orbit. 

Both Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gins are quickly accessible, and the 
Spanish of the former adds tang to 
the trip although your own brand 
of English will be understood. And 
for sun, surf and serenity, the 
Virgin Islands are perfect. 

For lands with a foreign flavor 
but minus an alien land’s com- 
plexities, try a trip to America’s 
outstanding outposts. 


‘HH. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


TRAVEL 


Israel—The Middle East—Isracl is a 
semi-arid land where irrigation has 
been a foremost problem. Old methods 
of farming with antiquated tools and 
poor irrigation are giving way to mod- 
ern settlements where irrigation and 
mechanized farming produce excellent 
crops. Old cities where religious in- 
fluences once predominated are con- 
itrasted with the modern, the major 
activities of which are the develop- 
ment of trade and industry. Immi- 
grants arriving today work on farm 
lands that have been reclaimed trom 
the desert by modern irrigation. 


For sale or rent 16MM sound only 20 mins. black and 
white. 


Rome, the Eternal City—!he ancient 
capital of world rulers before the time 
of Christ—still of vast importance to 
culture and religion, provides the vis- 
tas of variety and magnificence that 
make this home movie an entertain- 
ment treat. The camera reveals age-old 
relics of ancient pomp and glory, the 
grandeur of Vatican City and all its 
spiritual atmosphere surrounded by 
the contrasting structures of modern 
Rome. 


Wor sale or rent in SMM, 16MM—-silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 

NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specily size. 


[J8MM_ [j 16MM < silent 
(_] 16MM Sound 


SCREENED FOR 


Grand Canyon— The outstanding mar- 
vel of scenic America—never an old 
story—yet the oldest story nature has 
ever told! ‘The camera roams the rim 
ind valleys of this gigantic chasm, ever 
secing new and astonishing vistas in an 


Da a 


ever changing pattern. Here is an in- 
spiring film taking you to a_ titanic 
wonder etched by the beauty-creating 
genius of time and erosion. Every col- 
lector should own this timeless picture 
of nature’s masterpiece. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. BX W. 


New York—Jhe wonder city of Amer- 
ica! Mecca of thousands of visitors 
every day, this picture takes you to 
Radio City’s twelve acres of mighty 
buildings, the inspiring Statue of Lib- 
erty, the financial district, Chinatown, 
the Empire State Building—102 stories 
high, fashion-famed Filth Avenue, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Central Park, Har- 
Jem and of course you'll get a view of 
New York’s thrilling skyline! Uptown, 
downtown and all-around the town 
youll be taken on a whirlwind tour 
alive with the attractions that make 
New York a great home movie subject. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM-—silent and sound, 
10 min. Bo& W. 


America’s Wonderlands—Cameramen 
searching the nation from coast to coast 
for its most spectacular and extraordi- 
nary sights filmed this great movie. 
Niagara Falls, Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Crater Lake, Bryce and Grand Can- 
yons, the Columbia River, Mt. Ranier 
and the Monterey Peninsula are some 
of the marvelous tourist attractions 
every American should see and can 
“visit” again and again with this thrill- 
ing travel treat. This is a real oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the most inspiring 
scenic wonders of America in the com- 
fort of your own living yoom. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM--—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are lomm sound unless otherwise noted. 


Escape In Canada—Escape from bore- 
dom and restrictions of crowded places 
into vast areas of grandeur and un- 
spoiled beauty. Take a look at Mon- 
treal, the Paris of the North; Ottawa, 
scene of pomp and ritual; Quebec, 
with the world-famous shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and_ breath-taking 
Montmorency Falls, Climb 2,500 feet 


above the timberline in the Canadian 


Rockies and watch daring ski enthusi- 
asts race down slopes expertly con- 
toured by nature. See the Northwest 
Mounties at work making National 
Parks, Indian Reservations and fishing 
retreats safe for sportmen. A dream of 
yesterday will come true as this excel- 
lent film takes you to Canada’s spec- 
tacular vistas. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM-—-silent and sound. 
10 ming B& W. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR . . . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 
ERNEST T. WOLFE 
10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. J 
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HE western: frontier of Toe, isthe. Mélliter- Cates cae 
ranean ‘Sea. A vital. factor in), the’ scountry’ as ane 
“economic: life, the blue. gentle waters of the cone aN: 
‘Mediterr dnean and ‘thé excellent beaches t! ‘that. front ony. 
_ithave combined. to make Israel’ 8 “seaside resorts the hes a8 
Riviera of the Middle East. Firstéclass,  fAcilities th Sat ee See 
reasonable rates, "a pleasant, continental ‘atmosphere be ; xe mi. 
and easy vantage. to alk parts ofthe, country: haves" Ci sets 
supplemented 1 nature’ s -bounty, anid « offer, <the. Visitors to: eae, 
Israela delightful vacation by. ‘the’ sea: ti: ae ois oa ‘ 
‘The Riviera of -the Midate, East As, a Riviera with: ene 
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sorts, sometimes. on their actual sites) are areas. Uta 
; haye madeihe: ‘Holy Land Sacred. to, the, wor IPscgreat ek 
enous At the. same time; At 1s ‘but a'shoyt "distaiiee s Re ts 
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of a youhg, dynamic nation. aire) see 4 
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the hundred wells of ancient Ascalon still water a wild 
wealth of vegetation, fruit trees, vines, sycamores, dates 
and the onion called Shallot. Amid the ruins, queen 
of all she surveys, is a Roman statue of the City 
Goddess of Ascalon proudly atop of the globe which, 
of course, is carried by Atlas. 

Ascalon has one of the latest of the high-class hostel- 
ries which have opened their doors to the public in 
recent months. It is the motel-styled Dagon, featuring 
two-room bungalows grouped around a main building. 
Rates for full board, per person, range from $5.85 to 
$8.85 with bath or shower. Added to the price is a ten 
percent service charge and a ten percent welfare tax. 

Like many of Israel’s towns, the seaside villages were 
founded within the last 50 years. Their almost phe- 
nomenal growth is representative of the growth of the 
country. Last year, the city of Herzlia celebrated its 
thirtieth birthday. Established as an agricultural com- 
munity, Herzlia, which is several miles north of Tel 
Aviv, was at one time a main center of the citrus 
growing industry. After the second World War, the 
city’s resort potential began to be exploited. In recent 
years, Herzlia has become a playground by the sea for 
Israelis and visitors from abroad. There are three first- 
class hotels in Herzlia, the Sharon, the Tadmor and 
the Accadia. 

Off-season per-person rates for room and breakfast 
at the Sharon are from $2.85 to $5.40; with full board, 
$6.20 to $8.70. High season rates, room and breakfast, 
$3.60 to $6.10, with full board, $7.75 to $10.25. OfF 
season rates at the Tadmor are: room and breakfast, 
$2.75 to $4.45; full board, $6.35 to $8.05. High season 
rates, room and breakfast, $3.35 to $5; with full board, 
$7.00 to $8.55. Rates at the Accadia are $11.50 per 
person with full board for double room. 

Going northward from Herzlia, the road passes 
Sidne Ali, a former Arab village visited by Sir Moses 
Montefiore in his travels through Palestine over a 
century ago. Opposite Sidne Ali are the ruins of the 
Hasmonean harbor town of Appollonia where, in 
medieval days, the crusaders built the great fortified 
castle of Arsur. Nearby, Richard the Lion Hearted 
vanquished Saladin in a pitched battle in 1191. The 
city was destroyed by Beybars and his Mamelukes in 
1265. 

Midway between Tel Aviv and Haifa is Natanya, a 
lively city of 20,000. Less than 30 years old, Natanya 
has become an important part of Israel’s Riviera. Its 
mild, sub-tropical climate and its magnificent natural 
setting—a perfect beach lying at the foot of rugged, 
flower-strewn cliffs—explain its attraction for the 
visitor. As you walk down Natanya’s wide, modern 
streets or stroll in the famous seashore park, you will 
delight in the pleasant atmosphere. Outdoor cafes 
overlooking the Mediterranean add a continental 


Children enjoy cool dip in tremendous swimming pool at Nahariya. 


touch. Besides being a tourist’s vacationland, Natanya 
is the home of Israel’s diamond-cutting industry and 
is the center of a prosperous agricultural region. 

Among recommended walking-tours from Natanya is 
the one to Avihayil, a colony founded by English- 
speaking veterans of the Jewish Battalion of World 
War I—a beautiful village steeped in green lawns and 
shady trees. 

Continuing north, the road goes through the town 
of Hedera with its cottages and eucalyptus groves. It 
is typical of rural development in Israel. Turning 
west, a short drive along a by-pass leads to Giv’at Olga, 
a fortress atop a cliff overlooking the sea. Nearby is 
the Hadera River, known picturesquely to the cru- 
saders as Riviere Morte (Dead River) because its out- 
let to the sea is stopped by sandbanks. Near the bridge, 
a short stretch of side road leads westwards to the 
groves of Heftsi Bah, one of the best picnic spots in 
Israel, with a view of the sea and the river. 

Further north along the highway, a short by-pass 
leads to the fishing village of Sedot Yam and the near- 
by ruins of Caesarea Maritima, capital of the Procura- 
tors of Judea under the Roman occupation 19 cen- 
turies ago, and then the largest city of the country. 

Built by Herod the Great on the site of the Phoe- 
nician coastal station of Migdal Sharon (Strato’s 
Tower) , it was one of the largest ports of the east and 
an important center of Jewish, Christian and Greek 
learning. It was the home, successively of the Talmudic 
Rabbanan di Qeisari and of the Church Fathers 
Origen and Eusebius. The New Testament (Acts 23- 
24) even has it that St. Paul was imprisoned here for 
two years. 

After passing through Byzantine hands (it was an 
important bishopric during the 4th and 5th centuries) , 
it was captured by the Arabs and later taken and forti- 
fied by the Crusaders (who found here the famous 
green crystal vase later known in Romances as the 
Holy Grail—the cup believed to have been used at the 
Last Supper) . Finally, the Egyptian Mamelukes sacked 
and destroyed the city in 1291, and it has been deserted 
since then. The Roman and Crusader city walls, the 
harbour and breakwater, the ancient amphitheatre 
and the hippodrome (with a seating capacity of 
20,000) are ample illustrations of the greatness of 
Caesarea of old, and a collection of antiquities culled 
from the ruins is on view at nearby Sedot Yam. 

Further along the coast is the village of Zikhron 
Ya’aqov, one of the first colonies (founded 1882) . The 
people are a quaint mixture; the locally born farmers 
have the stolid, earthy air of peasants the world over; 
but the many outsiders who have settled here—mainly 
artists who, enchanted by the glorious landscape and 
soft, clear light, have formed their own little colony 
here, or health-faddists who seek to diet away all pos- 


Modern balconied dwellings line streets in thriving city of Tel Aviv. 
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sible illnesses—add a mercurial element that gives the 
little village a strange, sometimes hectic tone. 

Well worth a visit are the wine cellars founded 
under the aegis of Baron de Rothschild, the artists’ 
rest home named for Daniel Sieff and the picturesque 
caves of the surrounding countryside. Also worth a 
visit is Aaronson House, which comprises a museum 
of relics of Aaron Aaronson, one of the main figures in 
the Palestine Jewish participation in World War I, 
who organized an extensive network of intelligence for 
the British forces. 

Within easy riding distance is the village of Atlit, 
one of the oldest inhabited spots in the country. 
Excavations in the nearby caves of Wadi El-Mugharra 
have revealed ample traces of prehistoric settlement 
of the Palaeolithic age. A few miles south are the 
remains of Tantura, built on the ruins of the 
Canaanite city-state of Dor where “the son of Abinadav 
in all the region of Dor” was one of Solomon’s “twelve 
Officers over all Israel.’”’ (1 Kings 4, 11). 

Atlit itself, built on the site of the Phoenician port 
of Adarus, became prominent as Chateau Pelerin 
under the Crusaders (the Templar Castle built in 1218 
still towers above the sea near the modern settlement) . 

The modern city of Haifa, Israel’s main port on the 
Mediterranean, is situated on the slopes of Mt. Carmel 
and extends along the shores of Haifa Bay. The city 
offers some of the most beautiful views in the country, 
and the wooded summit of the Carmel is a very 
popular summer resort. Accommodation facilities for 
visitors in Haifa are among the best in Israel. Apart 
from the hotels and pensions, there are many villas 
and bungalows that afford lodgings in pleasant 
surroundings. 

The Megiddo and the Zion are the better known 
hotels in Haifa. Off-season rates for room and break- 
fast at the Megiddo are from $3.00 to $4.20; with 
full board $6.10 to $7.50.. High season rates are: 
Room and breakfast, $3.10 to $5.25; with full board 
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Tomb of King David, Chamber of Last Supper are in Jerusalem. 


$6.65 to $8.90. The Zion offers room and breakfast 
from $2.50 to $5.00, with full board, $6.10 to $8.40, 
off-season. 

The city is divided into three distinct parts, each 
with its own spirit and atmosphere: The Harbour with 
its cosmopolitan cafes and tall white office buildings, 
Hadar HaCarmel, the shopping and municipal center, 
and the residential area of Mt. Carmel, with its villas 
and pinegroves. 

North of Haifa is the city of Acre. Mentioned in a 
collection of Egyptian letters to the Pharaoh, some 
3,500 years ago, Acre is noted in the Bible as a 
Canaanite stronghold allotted to the tribe of Asher 
(Judges 1, 31-32). Here the Phoenicians produced 
from local shell-fish the costly imperial purple dye 
famous throughout the ancient world. 

Under Hellenistic rule, round 300-200 B.C., the 
old site (the mound on the right side of the highway) 
was abandoned and the city of Ptolemais was founded 
on the modern site of Acre. It became one of the key- 
ports of the country and remained so throughout 
Roman and Byzantine times, as well as under the 
Arab occupation. The Crusaders in 1104 stormed the 
city and made it their principal supply port for the 
Holy Land. 

Towards the end of Crusader rule, Acre became 
the stronghold of the knights of St. John, when it 
got its modern name, St. Jean D’Acre. Recaptured 
by the Arabs in 1291, Acre remained the main port 
of northern Palestine and was embellished in the 18th 
century with the stone columns of ancient Caesarea 
and Ascalon, brought by sea on the initiative of the 
famed Turkish Governor Jazzar Pasha. Napoleon tried 
in vain to conquer the town, but found the walls of 
the citadel impregnable. 

A tour of the Galilee, one of the world’s most his- 
toric areas, 1s a must for.the visitor to Israel. In this 
part of the country are located Nazareth, the Mount 
of Beatitudes, Capernaum, Safed, Tiberias—places 
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Wall, at city of Acre, is relic of twelfth-ceniury religious crusade. 


where much of the Bible was enacted. For one who 
wishes to combine the profound experience of a visit 
to the Land of the Bible with an outstanding sampling 
of seaside fun and recreation, a stay at Nahariya, or 
nearby Shavei Zion-on-Sea is the thing to do. 

In the midst of well-preserved remains of a Cana- 
anite Temple and in an area which still contains many 
archeological treasures, the town of Nahariya was 
established in 1934. The original settlers of this small 
town, which now numbers 5,000, had wanted to 
establish a farming center. However, its excellent 
beach, its pleasant, tree-shaded walks, its cafes and 
its proximity to sites of Biblical importance soon made 
it an important tourist town. In addition to its attrac- 
tions, the informal hospitality of Nahariya draws 
visitors back to it season after season. 

One of Israel’s most famous hotels is the Dolphin 
House in Shavei Zion-on-Sea. This beautifully land- 
scaped hotel, with its private swimming pool, has done 
much to foster Israel’s reputation as the Riviera of 
the Middle East. 

Rates at the Dolphin House, which is open from 
March 15 to October 31, start at $3.90 to $6.25 for 
room and breakfast, with full board from $8.00 to 
$10.85. 

The visitor who prefers the bustle of the big city 
and the beauty of the beach to the smaller and quieter 
seaside resorts, can choose from a large variety of 
excellent hotels in Tel Aviv or Haifa. Both of these 
cities have devoted much effort to the development of 
recreation centers by the sea. 

Tel Aviv was born in 1909, and by 1939 had 155,000 
citizens. The independent Jewish state was proclaimed 
here on May 14, 1948. Today it is the home of the 
Israel Philharmonic, the Israel Opera, the Habima 
Players, and the Stock Exchange. The city’s new Dan 
Hotel overlooks the sea. The rooms are air-conditioned 
and ultramodern. Rates are $5.80 to $9.90 for room 
and breakfast; with full board $10.40 to $14.55. 
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Ten minutes out of Tel Aviv is the Ramat Aviv, 
(Mount of Spring) a big motel-like operation built 
around a huge garden. There is a swimming pool with 
an island of palms in the center. Its Italian investors, 
with a characteristic eye to antiquity, have built 
Roman relics into its walls. 

Off-season rates for room and breakfast are $4.50 
to $5.00 with full board, $8.10 to $8.60. High season 
rates are $5.85 to $6.65 for room and breakfast; with 
full board $10.60 to $11.70. 

Branches of the government’s efficient tourist office 
are at Lydda Airport, fourteen miles outside of Tel 
Aviv, and at the port of Haifa, some 65 miles distant. 
Meeting every plane and ship are young ladies dressed 
in blue and white uniforms. On the shoulder patch of 
their uniforms, embroidered in gold lettering, are the 
words “State of Israel Tourist Department.” They 
greet all arrivals with the symbolic expression of the 
land, “Shalom,” meaning peace. 

All visitors receive at customs a blue card with 
the addresses of tourist information centers and in- 
structions to visit any of the offices for assistance in 
planning tours, making contacts, procuring maps and 
booklets on Israel. 

Throughout the Holy Land there are approximately 
27 tour operators and licensed travel agencies. These 
firms conduct tours ranging from half-day spins to 
two-week trips. Half-day tours of any of Israel’s modern 
cities are priced at $2.80 per person. For those visitors 
interested in seeing the historical countryside as 
well, a twelve-day trip, for example, can be arranged 
for $123 to $197, including meals, stopovers at 
fine hotels and travel in an up-to-date air-conditioned 
bus. 

According to figures issued by the Israel Government 
Tourist Office, more visitors than ever before are 
expected to come to Israel in 1955. As the number of 
visitors increase, so will grow the reputation of Israel’s 
coastal resorts as the Riviera of the Middle East. @ 
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CCORDING TO reputable statis- 
tics, Americans are going in 
for water transport as at no 

other period in history. Boats, run- 
ning the gamut from nine-foot fish- 
ing dories to 50-foot cabin cruisers, 
are in record demand this year. 
More and more yacht clubs are 
springing up, and an_unprece- 
dented number of moorings is re- 
ported throughout the country. 

Among various reasons advanced 
to explain the trend, the experts 
favor: 

1. A saturated distaste for traffic 
jams, fumes and travel grime on 
the road. 

2. An increased appreciation, 
from the health standpoint, of the 
beneficial effects of life in the open. 

3. The heretofore unrealized pro- 
fusion of unobstructed waterways 
in the U.S. 

4. The relative cheapness of a 
_ maritime holiday. 

‘6. The current “do-it-yourself” 
movement. 

7. Stepped-up production of fool- 
proof nautical equipment. 

8. Improved materials for boat 
fabrication. 

9. The sporting opportunities in 
fishing and swimming. 

10. The carefree requirements of 
living on deck. 

11. The full round of eating and 
sleeping accommodations provided 
as standard equipment on boats. 

12. The heavy publicity given to 
all these advantages by popular 
newspapers and magazines. 

Special developments that have 
multiplied the number of boating 
vacations include the sustained 
general level of national prosperity, 
more leisure hours for evéry level 
of society, and the construction of 
man-made lakes in arid regions, no- 
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Like Cheaper, More Fun-Filled Vacations? 


Join This Growing Group of Helausmen! 


tably reservoir areas. All these 
make it possible for boating en- 
thusiasts to regard the sport as a 
fixture in their recreational pro- 
grams. 

While summer lingers on along 
the southern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, Chicago suburbanite Frank 
McCabe locks his automobile in 
the garage and steps blithely into 
the family outboard cruiser for a 
pleasant seventeen-mile jaunt down 
the: Lake front to his office in the 
Merchandise Mart at the edge of 
the Loop beside the Chicago River. 
On the same sunny morning, New 
York broker Harlow Brooks boards 
a similar craft at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, on the shore of Long 
Island Sound, touches a starting 
button and glides swiftly to a wait- 
ing yacht basin at the foot of Wall 
Street in Manhattan, arriving in 
time to assist the office boy in open- 
ing his day’s mail. 

McCabe and Brooks, who take 
their families for regular leisurely 
weekend cruises during the boating 
season, are typical of millions of 
their countrymen who now are 
swarming over America’s last un- 
cluttered frontier—the water. To- 
day, on lake and river, millpond 
and ocean, there is in progress, ac- 
cording to a newly completed sur- 


vey, a great revolution in recrea- 


tion habits. 
One big factor in this boom is 
f 


that boating lends itself admirably 
to family activity. Nobody is neg- 
lected. Here is a recreational op- 
portunity that all members of the 
family—not omitting dog, cat, para- 
keet or painted turtle—can share 
equally. Pride in the sleek look and 
able performance of a boat that 
Dad, Mom and the kids enjoy joint- 
ly draws family units closer to- 
gether. 

Something to do with the situa- 
tion is the fading importance of 
the relatively large boat, conspicu- 
ous at the turn of the century, with 
its pilot house, forecastle, galley, 
lavatory, bunks and engine room. 
Fitting better into today’s pattern 
is the cockleshell craft, so small and 
portable that it may be towed on 
a simple trailer back of the family 
car and launched at will in a few 
inches of water. Thousands of these 
craft already have become inte- 
grated permanently into the mosaic 
of American domestic vacation life. 

It comes as a surprise to many 
persons, that, in all the thousands 
of rivers belonging to the North 
American continent, their average 
navigable depth is under two and 
one-half feet, meaning that, at long 
last, these once-neglected liquid — 
highways are being opened by such 
light craft to a traffic now diverted 
from concrete roads on land: 

During the past few years, fam- 
ily groups everywhere have joined 
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in boating as a fun-filled partici- 
pant sport. Take Clayton Howard, 
his wife Fran, and their eight- 
month-old boy Mike, of Long 
Beach, California. They made their 
first vacation in several years a 
thrilling trip to Las Vegas, trailing 
a 21-foot outboard cruiser that they 
launched at various bodies of wa- 
ter along the way. As the first con- 
sumer-users of a lately developed 
push-button, electricstarting 25- 
hp outboard motor, they cruised, 
fished, picknicked and water-skied 
at scenic spots such as Balboa Is- 
land and Lake Mead. In a single 
week, their itinerary took them 
through seaside, desert, mountains, 
lakes and one of the country’s most 
celebrated entertainment centers. 
The Howards found that their 
outboard cruiser was no handicap 
on steep grades, even on those en- 
countered near Hoover Dam. It 
never became necessary to shift out 
of high gear on hills. Throughout 
the trip, the cruising family was 
able to drive at normal speeds. 
Today, some 50 major American 
manufacturers are turning out 
cruisers, runabouts, catamarans and 
other types of pleasure craft, in 
both finished and “kit” form, so in- 


Vacationers enjoy outdoor water thrills on Lake Mead, in Nevada, where anything from 
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Diverse craft crowd shorelines when outboard boating club groups get together for trips. 


expensive that the average family 
can own the largest, including the 
motor, for less than the cost of a 
low-priced automobile. A vacation 
for the entire family aboard one of 
these “poor men’s yachts” can be 
far cheaper than a motor-car tour 
covering about the same mileage. 
From Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Dr. 


Edwin Hodge, a college professor, 
his wife and three small children 
recently made a 500-mile, five-week 
trip up the west coast of their state 
in their outboard-powered, twenty- 
foot cruiser, and the entire expedi- 
tion cost them only a little over 
$200. The roomy cabin made it pos- 
sible for them to eat and sleep 


rowboats to cabin cruisers can be easily rented. 
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aboard, and they found that the 
reputation enjoyed by boating folk 
for being kind and hospitable is 
not exaggerated. Moreover, the 
Hodges soon became aware of other 
conveniences that have aided ma- 
terially in the boating boom—the 
improvements recently achieved in 
docking and harbor facilities. This 
Wisconsin family discovered also, 
as Others have done, that, although 
they had traveled the same route 
previously by car, they had over- 
looked until now new vistas in 
sightseeing, much delightful scen- 
ery completely missed from the 
highway. 

Although family outboard cruis- 
ers are becoming more popular, 
twelve-foot, fourteen-foot or six- 
teen-foot outboard runabouts are 
the most widely used of all pleasure 
craft. These open runabouts can 
do nearly every job that cruisers 
can do, except provide sleeping 
quarters, full protection from bad 
weather, cooking facilities and 
“walkaround’”’ room. For such 
sports as fishing, water-skiing or 
short cruises, they have numerous 
advantages, however. 

Outboard boating clubs number 
hundreds of members who, in their 
runabouts, participate in short 
family-group cruises, where the 
typical one is climaxed by a picnic 
lunch and a songfest. A representa- 
tive outing of that sort is Wiscon- 
sin’s Winnebagoland Cruise, in 
which upwards of 300 boats have 
been counted in a single flotilla. 

Since Ole Evinrude developed 
the first practical outboard in 1908, 
the small craft has kept pace, step 
by step, with the refinement of the 
automobile. Besides the obvious 
advantages to the vacationing boat 
enthusiast, of low initial cost and 
inexpensive upkeep, the modern 
outboard. is a sleek, genuinely and 
literally portable power-plant offer- 
ing such features as full gearshift, 
easy starting, auto-lift hoods for in- 
spection and servicing, remote con- 
_trols, quiet operation and separate 
fuel tanks. 

A drawback to boating always 
has been the constant demand for 
maintenance and repair. A lot of 
pleasure goes out of a nautical va- 
cation when you have to spend 
hours caulking, scraping and paint- 
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ing after each short period of un- 
alloyed enjoyment. Many boats 
thus are more frequently out of the 
water than in. Moreover, servicing 
costs money, frequently in expenses 
completely unanticipated when the 
boat itself was bought. 


However, in this respect. as in 
so many others, modern technology 
has come to the rescue. Manufac- 
turers now produce a plastic boat. 
Back in 1940, several companies 
began experimenting with that 
idea and, within another decade, 


For More Fun In A Boat 


Use Common Sense Afloat 


KNOW YOUR BOAT 


Every boat has its limitations. Learn 
what you can expect from your boat. 


BALANCE YOUR LOAD 


Distribute weight evenly in the boat 
— from side to side and from bow 
to stern. 


WATCH THE WEATHER. 


Head for shore before a storm 
breaks. If caught out, seat passen- 
gers on floor. 


KEEP LOW 


And step in the center when boarde 
ing the boat or changing seats. 


HEAD INIO THE WAVES 


if waves are high, head your boat at 
an angle towards the waves at slow 


USE THE RIGHT MOTOR 


Too much power can damage your 
boat—may even swamp it. Look for 
OBC recommended horsepower plate. 


DONT OVERLOAD 


Seats do not indicate capacity, Two 
or three adults may be a full load 
under many conditions. 


AVOID SHARP TURNS 


Fast, sharp turns are hard on equip- 
ment—and sometimes on people. 
Take it easy. 


Follow the eight simple rules shown here for more 
safety and fun afloat this season, says the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, national organization of out- 
board boat and motor owners. Boating is the safest of 
outdoor sports, says OBC, if you’ll use common sense 


and courtesy. 


Boating 


the first plastic boat hit the waves. 
Today they are made up to 40 feet 
long. During the Korean War, the 
U.S. Army employed many of this 
type for harbor duty and as land- 
ing craft. 

Tests quickly proved their prac- 
ticability. Molded of. Laminac 
polyester resin and fibrous glass, 
these boats have passed many dura- 
bility tests in which other types 
have failed. miserably. Proof of 
their strength is in the fact that 
many of them successfully with- 
stood the three major hurricanes of 
1954 when neighboring boats of 
other construction floundered and 
broke up. To prove theit rugged- 
ness, Army engineers have driven 
them at 30 mph onto rocky beach 
without resultant damage. Subject- 
ed to similar violence, the alumi- 
num hull will dent and a wooden 
one will crack, but the plastic boat 
remains intact. 

Owners of wooden boats know 
all about the pesky toredo, the ma- 
rine worm that loves to bore into 
planking. That pest makes no 
headway against plastic. And, 
whereas planked wooden hulls ne- 
cessitate caulking and pre-soaking 
before launching, the reinforced 
plastic boat, with its one-piece 
seamless configuration, may be 
transported from garage storage to 
lake or harbor and utilized imme- 
diately, as is, It has no bolts, nails 
or screws to corrode—and the fish- 
erman need never worry about get- 
ting his feet wet from water leaking 
into the bilge. Even the ordinarily 
necessary painting from year to 
year is eliminated. The colorful 
finishes of plastic boats are molded 
permanently into the material. The 
plastic boat can be stored outside 
all the year around, being com- 
pletely unaffected by extremes of 
weather. Even salt sea air works no 
change in it. 

But whether you plump for plas- 
tic or prefer your self-styled: ars 
rangement of a few planks and an 
outboard motor, you can add new 
values to your vacationing by tak- 
ing advantage of the boating 
boom. 
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HOW TO GIVE YOUR WOODEN HULL 
NEW LIFE WITH PLASTIC OVERLAY 


See Step One See Step Two 


See Step Four 


See Step Five See Step Six 


Follow These Six Simple Steps 


Step One. After sanding to remove old paint, oil and grease, and then roughing up 
surface of hull, apply heavy coat of Laminac resin thoroughly to all surfaces to be 
covered. Be sure surface is clean and dry before applying resin. 


Step Two. Spread glass cloth over resin while resin is still wet, making sure cloth is well 
saturated. : 


Step Three. Use a "squeegie" to flatten cloth smoothly against hull. After you have po- 
sitioned cloth but before it hardens, apply another coat of resin. 


Step Four. Now just trim cloth with sharp knife. 


*s Step’ Five. Apply final coat or two of resin, according to type of surface desired, then 

..sand and buff after plastic has hardened. Pigment, which comes with kit in any of several 
attractive colors, may be mixed in with all of resin used from beginning to end, or may 

_ be mixed only with resin used for last coat or two. Sharp demarcation between bottom 
sand side colors may be obtained if final coats of resin are sprayed rather than brushed 
or rolled on. Use masking tape to separate colors while spraying. 


Step Six. Final step sees bright, new plastic-covered hull, ready for Jong faithful service. 
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BY EVALYN SLACK GIST 


Covered bridge near Columbus is one of 352!/ bridges of various sizes in Ohio. 


OU CAN CROss Ohio, either way, in a 

day’s easy driving as the State is only 

230 miles wide and a little less than 
that 1 rth to south. The storied Ohio River 
forms the entire southern and about half the eastern 
boundary of the state, while Lake Erie curves along 
its northern reaches for 175 miles. 

Within Ohio’s borders you can enjoy a superbly 
varied vacation. Fresh-water fishing in Lake Erie is 
unsurpassed, and a non-resident license is only $3.25 
for the year or $1.25 for ten days. Swim spots, deep- 
water boating areas, always-to-be-remembered-scenery 
and time-honored historical sites make the difference 
between a run of the mill vacation and a valuable ed- 
ucational travel experience. 

You might begin a summer vacation in the agri- 
culturally rich Miami, Scioto or Muskingum valleys 
or along the beautiful Ohio River. Perhaps you'll 
want to enter Ohio from the east and let turbulent 
Lake Erie cast its spell. If so, US 20 is your highway 
and quaint little Conneaut your first town. Here 
Great Lake freighters, commercial fishing fleets and 
recreational beaches overlap in a manner typical of 
Ohio’s lakeports. 

From Conneaut, US 20 skims on to Ashtabula, drop- 
ping you ankle-deep in history. This thriving com- 
munity was the key terminus on the Underground 
Railroad prior to the Civil War, and the Hubbard 
homestead, still standing on Lake Avenue, was the best 
known of the stations harboring escaping slaves. 

If you struggled with the Spencerian System of 
penmanship in your youth, you may want to visit the 
grave of Platt R. Spencer, its founder. He is buried 
in Geneva, ten miles west of Ashtabulax And for a 
pre-Civil War lighthouse and Museum, associated with 
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the Underground Railroad, drive out to Fairport, via 
State 525. 

A few miles east of Cleveland, US 20 parallels the 
old Lake Trail of the Indians. You pass the National 
American Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes with its 
fourteen stations of the Cross along a wooded road 
above the Grotto. Pilgrimages are from May to mid- 
August. 

Cleveland, with the bustle and confusion character- 
istic of any industrial city, has many historical and 
scenic attractions. ‘The Federal Reserve Building, 
fronting on the Mall, is headquarters for the Fourth 
District of the System. It resembles a huge fortress and 
is said always to be stocked to withstand a siege. 

All roads and street-car lines in Cleveland lead to 
its Public Square where Terminal Tower rises 52 
stories above the railroad station. For 35 cents you 
can view the city through powerful telescopes from the 
42nd-story Observation Platform. As you watch the 
crowds surge by far below, try and picture the era 
when the Public Square was enclosed by a picket fence 
to keep out livestock. 

Weddal House, at Sixth and Frankfort Streets, was 
once the city’s super hotel. Abe Lincoln spoke from 
its balcony on the way to his inauguration in 1861. 
Dunham ‘Tavern, built in 1842, on Euclid Avenue, 
was a Stage Coach Depot. Made of hand-hewn timbers, 
held together with wooden pegs, called trunnels, and 
hand-hammered nails, it has withstood the sudden 
storms that blow up off Lake Erie. 

Wade, Rockefeller and Gordon Parks form a con- 
tinuous three-mile parkway from University Circle to 
Lake Erie. Gardens, and statues of musicians, artists, 
poets and representatives of many nations, highlight 
Rockefeller Park. 


Lake Pike makes fine spot for family to spend weekend vacations. 


In the Health Museum you can push a button, acti- 
vating a model, and obtain the answer to many ques- 
tions pertaining to the human body. And Cleveland’s 
World Publishing Company puts out more Bibles than 
any other firm on earth. 

When things grow dull in Cleveland there are scenic 
and historical locations toward the south to brighten 
life. The Johnny Appleseed Monument, in Ashland, 
commemorates John Chapman, Ohio’s first nursery- 
man, who went about planting apple seeds. 

Among Ohio’s treasured landmarks are remnants of 
the Canal System of transportation that played an im- 
portant part in the state’s development. There were 
seven different systems and 813 miles of canals by 
1857. These waterways kept the central portion of the 
state open to commerce until the coming of the rail- 
roads. Traces of these old ditches are being preserved 
and recreational areas developed around them. One 
such may be seen at Canal Fulton, south of Cleveland. 

Children will want to see the Christmas Tree House 
in Wooster, west of Canal Fulton. It was here August 
Imgard is said to have introduced the first Christmas 
tree in America. 

Near Bolivar, south of Canal Fulton, is the site of 
Fort Laurens, only Revolutionary War Fort in Ohio. 
Nearby is the Zoar Village containing five restored 
houses of the 1817 German Pietistic Settlement. Not 
far from the settlement is the reconstruction of the 
first settlement in Ohio, founded by Moravian Mis- 
sionaries. It is linked historically with the Gnadden- 
hutten Monument, farther south, erected on the site 
of the massacre of Christian Indians, 1782. Gnadden- 
hutten’s Memorial Moravian Church is the oldest 
church in Ohio. Its trombone choir greets sunrise 
every Easter morning in a 200-year-old ceremony. The 
trombone has special significance in the Moravian re- 
ligion and village events are announced by a trombone 
salute from the church belfry. 

If you happen to be in Cleveland in the spring be 
sure and visit Chardon, in the heart of northern Ohio’s 
maple sugar region 30 miles east of Cleveland. Char- 
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Oldest structure of its type in world, Y bridge is found in Zanesyille. 


don’s Court House Square and Maple Park are shaded 
by old maples. During the festival you can see how 
maple syrup is ‘sugared off” as it has been since the 
days of George Washington. 

No area along Lake Erie holds more vacation allure 
than Sandusky and, across Sandusky Bay, the beautiful 
Marblehead Peninsula, both gateways to those islands 
studded with rocky promontories and giant trees that 
are washed and re-washed by turbulent Lake Erie. 

In Sandusky, old limestone buildings on Water 
Street are characteristic of the city’s early architecture. 
A good example is the Oran Follett House erected in 
1837. Deserted castle-like breweries are reminders of 
pre-prohibition days while in the Dorn Winery you'll 
see seasoned casks over 100 years old. The Colt’s Ex- 
change Hotel, at Wayne and Water Streets—a Station 
on the Underground Railroad—bears the sign “Charles 
Dickens once slept here.” 

The best view of the waterfront is from the boat 
dock at the foot of Columbus Street. Here you can 
watch great iron claws grab up a railroad car, loaded 
with coal, and dump it into a chute leading to the hold 
of a Lake freighter. : 

For boating, fishing and swimming, go to Battery 
Park on east Water Street. The Estuary spreads north 
to Cedar Point, the playground of the Great Lakes. 
Here you can stroll along the Boardwalk or dine in 
the famed 1,000-room Breakers Hotel. 
games and fanfare along the Pike call to mind New 
York’s Coney Island. / 

There is no toll across Sandusky Bay Bridge to 
Marblehead Peninsula. You get an excellent view of 
the Bay as you cross, and also of Johnson’s Island, a 
site of a Confederate prison during the Civil War. In 
winter, the Bay is gay with ice-boaters and ice-fishers. 
Tempered by Lake Erie, the Marblehead Peninsula is 
Ohio’s lush garden spot. : 

Port Clinton is the principal village on the penin- | 
sula. Commercial fishing and the building of cabin | 


cruisers combine with lake transportation to make big 


1 
business for the residentiary. 
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Catawaba Island State Park and East Harbor State 
Park are each about six miles from Port Clinton. If 
you like to camp or travel via house trailer you may 
enjoy your vacation family style in either of these 
parks. 

Lakeside, just east of East Harbor State Park, is 
called a vacationland with a purpose. Its Chautauqua 
attracts thousands yearly. Ticket rates vary from $1.00 
for a single day’s program to $7.00 for two weeks. The 
Central Auditorium, seating 3,000, offers concerts, 
operas and lectures. Cottages, hotels and restaurants 
are operated to accommodate persons in every income 
bracket. 

Some 200 odd-shaped islands push up out of Lake 
Erie. Kelly’s, seven miles at its widest point, is one of 
the largest. With its shops, hotels, cottages and schools 
it is completely independent of the mainland. Some- 
how the irritations and tensions of today’s hurry-up 
world seem remote from this tiny community. In win- 
ter, mail comes in by airplane. Two fascinating tourist 
attractions are the Petroglyphs on Inscription Rock 
along the south shore and the Glacial Grooves on the 
north shore—where limestone rocks with flutings, 
smooth as polished granite, slant across the island into 
the lake. 

The Lonz Winery of 1887, on Middle Bass Island, 
is one of the few concerns in the U.S. making cham- 
pagne. The Silenum—club room—in this cool castle- 
like building of brick and stone is dimly illuminated 
through lovely old stained-glass windows. 

Five-mile-long South Bass Island was once patron- 
ized only by millionaires. Today it is a favorite sum- 
mer rendezvous for tourists as well as vacation-minded 
Ohioans. You go ashore at Put-in-Bay, and get your 
first impression of this tiny island empire. A superb 
Peace Monument rises 352 feet above the lake. Take 
the elevator or climb the 467 steps to the Observation 
Platform for a view over the lake and, on clear days, 
the Canadian shore. The monument commemorates 
Commodore Oliver Perry’s victory over the British 
during the Battle of Lake Erie in 1813. 

During your island vacation you can loll in the sun- 


Steamboats still cruise down old Ohio River. 
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Peace Monument honors victory over British. 


shine, bathe in the lake water or hire a boat and fish 
off the reefs. Cottages, accommodating from two to five 
people, rent between $30.00 and $80.00 per week. 
There are half a dozen hotels with rates beginning 
around $6.00. 

For the amateur geologist, this island is highly in- 
triguing. There is, for example, Mammoth Cave with 
its tiny underground lake. Also unusual, and certainly 
one of the beauty spots of the island, is Crystal Cave. 
This enchanting underground wonderland is different 
from other caverns found throughout the world in 
that it is formed in an immense strata of strontia. The 
ceilings are hung with prismatically formed crystals 
that glow blue-white. The largest are eighteen inches 
long. 

There is a regular scheduled passenger and auto 
ferry, Erie Isle, plying between Port Clinton and Put- 
in-Bay. The fare is $1.10 per person and $2.25 per 
automobile, tax included. In addition, Tom’s Boat 
Livery schedules both day and night fishing trips with 
prices beginning at $2.00 per person, bait furnished. 

To get the most out of your vacation, don’t pass up 
the excursions from Lakeside. A conducted tour of 
Kelly’s Island costs $1.25 per person. A roundtrip to 
Put-in-Bay is $1.65 and an evening cruise to Cedar 
Point $1.15. Even less expensive but equally reward- 
ing is the evening lake cruise from Brown’s Boat 
Livery for 75 cents. 

You can fly to Put-in-Bay from Port Clinton for 
$1.50, with stops at several of the other islands priced 
accordingly. 

Columbus, the capital city of Ohio, is about 100 
miles south of Lake Erie. For the vacationer who wants 
to dip into the state at many points, this is an ideal 
location. The beauty of rich farmlands, rolling hills, 
little streams, friendly villages and teeming cities flank 
Columbus on every hand. 

A leisurely jaunt of about 50 miles east brings you 
to Zanesville and the oldest Y bridge in the U.S. The 
Licking and Muskingum rivers, which divide the city 
in three, necessitates the bridge, which began as a 
covered structure in 1814. As an added interest, you'll 


Harding's elegant tomb is located in Marion. 
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Travel Through Ohio 


find the site of the first friction-match factory in Amer- 
ica on Main Street. 

Some visitors consider Worthington, on the out- 
skirts of Columbus, one of the most picturesque towns 
in Ohio. Settled by Connecticut Yankees in 1803, its 
homes, tavern and church cluster around a Village 
Green in true New England fashion. The Ezra. Gris- 
wold house on High Street is said to have been fre- 
quented by Charles Dickens. In it may be seen old 
bank notes, issued by Ezra Griswold and backed by his 
own recognizance. The printing of “red dog’ money 
was a common practice in early Ohio. 


Dayton, Draggs and Dunbar 


Few visitors will want to pass up Dayton, some 60 
miles west of Columbus. Protected by twenty-foot 
levees, Dayton lies on an S curve of the Miami River, 
which, within the city, is spanned by twenty bridges. 
Newcom Tavern, near the Main Street Bridge, Day- 
ton’s first home, post office and school house, is now a 
museum. The old Driggs Roadhouse, a cupola-turreted 
structure, on Home Avenue, was once the national 
headquarters for the Driggs Gang, the nation’s most 
notorious counterfeiters. Also in the city is Dunbar 
House, home of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous poets. In Deeds Carillon Park, you'll 
see another restored canal lock as well as one of Ohio’s 
famous covered bridges and the second airplane built 
by the Wright Brothers, the one in which they really 
learned to fly. Be sure and visit the Miamisburg 
Mound, a few miles from Dayton. It is one of the 
Jargest prehistoric burial mounds in Ohio. 

Cincinnati, home of the Cincinnati Reds, America’s 
first major league professional team, is Ohio’s most 
picturesque city. Spiraled on three sides by low hills 
and on the fourth by the storied Ohio River, it proud- 
ly calls itself America’s Queen City. 

Be sure and enjoy at least one meal at Grammers on 
Walnut Street. This fine old German restaurant was 
founded in 1872 and still preserves its Old World 
atmosphere. Try their hasenpfeffer, young rabbit 
soaked in a highly seasoned vinegar and baked with 
wine and ginger. Served with crisp potato pancakes, 
it is considered a treat by those who dine at Grammers 
regularly. Bratwurst (German sausage) and sauer- 
braten are also typical entrees in this German-Amer- 
ican city. If you like dancing and entertainment with 
your food, try the Cat and Fiddle or drive out to the 
Sunset Club on Glenway. 

Most Cincinnati visitors patronize The Incline, a 
unique vehicle elevator on East Fifth Street. This series 
of platforms, operated by steam, transports passengers 
and automobiles one-fifth of a mile up 270-foot Mount 
Adams. 
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Following Columbia Parkway 

By following the Columbia Parkway (US 52) , which 
paces the Ohio River, travelers reach Ohio’s version of 
Coney Island where the swimming pool is bordered 
with sand to create the illusion of a beach, One of the 
most delightful ways to reach the playland is by boat 
from the foot of Broadway. The ten-mile cruise in- 
cludes dancing aboard the five-deck river boat. 

In Silverton, on the outskirts of Cincinnati, be sure 
and visit the U.S. Playing Card factory, the largest 
concern of its kind in the world. In the museum, you'll 
see displays of playing cards from the earliest known 
to the most modern. 


’ Those familiar with the unique wrought-iron bal- 
conies and fences in New Orleans may be surprised to 


learn that most of this “frozen lace’’ was created by 
George Bundy, a Lebanon, Ohio, ironmaster. Today, 
imitations of the acorn and grape designs are still 
manufactured in Lebanon, a few miles north of Cin- 
cinnati. 

This section of Ohio is liberally spiked with pre- 


historic Indian Mounds. A good example is found in 


Fort Ancient State Park, four miles east of Lebanon. 
Here, defense walls, the largest prehistoric burial 
Mound in Ohio and several village sites cover some 
700 acres. In the museum you'll find artifacts that have 
been excavated. 


Scenic Side Trip 


"One of the most scenic side trips out of Cincinnati 
takes the motorist along the Ohio River as far as 
Portsmouth. Fingering inland from US 52, ancient 
burial mounds, historical sites, picturesque little vil- 
lages, quaint covered bridges—Ohio claims more than 
any other state—and river and lake fishing beckon. — 

Romanticists like to visit the Reverend John Ran- 
kin House in Ripley, about half-way between Cincin- 
nati and Portsmouth. According to legend, it was here 
the original Eliza of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame found 
refuge after fleeing across the ice from Kentucky. 

Shanty-boat villages cluster along the river. You 
may hear the story of how, in the early days, the first 
three rows of any vegetable garden planted along the 
river—and any chickens that strayed under its bluff— 
could be justly claimed by the shantyboatmen. 

The highway zigzags beside the river, sometimes 
within sound of the lapping water, again high on a 
bluff, safe from its angry waves during flood stages. 

Rambling through Ohio you learn to watch for 
roadside parks where you can stop to rest or picnic. 
In 1936, a motorist had no choice but to keep traveling 
once he started along an Ohio road. There wasn’t a 
spot where he could pull off the pavement. Today, 
over 275 roadside parks, beautified to blend into the 
natural surroundings, are equipped with water, tables, 
fireplaces and sanitary restrooms. 

An Ohio vacation should appeal to everyone. @ 
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Visitors to Cannon Mountain in N.H. can take thrill-packed seven-minute ride to summit. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


BY THOMAS B.LESURE 


EXT TIME YOU take a vacation, 
you can make it even more 
enjoyable by tossing out the 

humdrum and throwing in a few 
thrills. It will give a change of pace 
that snaps monotony and makes a 
trip exciting, a “lift” for the whole 
family and an experience you can 
boast about to your friends back 
home. And yet it can all be per- 
fectly safe. 

Imagine yourself soaring over a 
whirlpool, clinging to the sheer 
walls of the Grand Canyon, zipping 
up steep mountainsides like a high- 
flying eagle or riding the rapids 
down a frothy river. Those are 
some of the breathtaking but safe 
thrillers that await you around the 
WS: 

Every section of the country of- 
fers some kind of thriller to tingle 
your spine. Some are right along 
major highways or at important 
tourist centers. Others are off the 
beaten paths but easily reached 
from well-traveled routes or heav- 
ily-visited spots. Some are free, 
others cost a nominal amount. But 
in any case, to take in a thriller, 
you must take your foot off the 
gas peddle and plan to spend some 
time enjoying it rather than trying 
to include it on a mad dash be- 
tween one point and _ another. 
Thrillers are not for time-conscious. 
travelers. 

Thus ready for adventure, take 
a look at some of the thrills you 
might include on a vacation. You'll 
find countless others, but these, at 
least, will give you a start (no pun 
intended) . 


New England 


New Hampshire and its rugged 
White Mountains seem to have a 
monopoly on the biggest spine- 
tinglers in this six-state region. And 
all of them, quite naturally, are 
the mountain-climbing variety. At 
picturesque Franconia Notch, you 
can plunk down $1.25, hop in a car 
suspended from a steel cable and 
zip upward in seven and a half 
minutes to the 4,077-foot summit 
of Cannon Mountain on the Aerial 
Tramway. 
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If you'd rather stay on the 
ground yet see an equally imposing 
array of mountain scenery, you can 
ride up Cranmore Mountain on 
the unique Skimoble at North 
Conway for the same fare. 

Or try the rollicking, hump- 
backed Cog Railway that puffs up 
Mount Washington, highest point 
in New England. For $4.00 you can 
wonder whether the old engine will 
make it or slip all the way back 
down the mountain while, of 
course, absorbing the exciting 
views. 

For something a little more se- 
date, you might drop in for a ride 
on the Edaville Railroad in South 
Carver, Mass. The . thrill here 
comes in riding antique coaches 
pulled by a stubby engine through 
the interesting cranberry _ bogs. 
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Oregon's Rogue River is only means of travel through this roadles 


s, rugged wilderness. 


Tourists get exciting, vivid view of Chatta- 
nooga from glass-roofed Incline Railway. 


Middle Atlantic 


That old honeymooners’ favor- 
ite—Niagara Falls—also has a king- 
sized claim on a good variety of 
vacation thrillers in this section of 
the country. And it’s a_ toss-up 
which is more likely to send your 
heart throbbing into your throat— 
the Maid of the Mist boat ride that 
skitters right up to the base of the 
falls, the cage-like Aero Car in 
which you dangle over Niagara’s 
famous and awesome whirlpool or 
the Cave of the Winds trip in 
which you practically walk into the 
teeth of the gale-like spray formed 
by the roaring cascade. Fares range 
from 75 cents to $1.25—thrills at a 
better rate than a dime a dozen. 

At Beacon, N. Y., on the Hud- 
son River, you can make like a fly 
walking up a wall by riding on the 
Mount Beacon Incline Railway, 
said to be the steepest in the coun- 
try. 

Farther down the Hudson, one 
of the most entrancing views in the 
world is yours when you go to the 
top of the Empire State Building 
in New York City. And don’t for- 
get the view of New York harbor 
from the crown of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

From the heights to the depths— 
that’s what tossing a real thrill into 
your vacation can mean if you go 
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next to Pennsylvania. At Centre 

Hall, you can take a boat ride un- 
derground at Penn’s Cave, the only 
all-water cavern in America, for 
$1.50. 

By making special arrangements 
with the Wyoming Valley Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Wilkes-Barre, 
you can go underground to see the 
actual operations of a coal mine. 

To get up in the air again, 
board the Incline Plane at Johns- 
town, Pa. This is the steepest pas- 
senger incline plane in the country 
and you can ride up the seemingly 
vertical slope for just twelve cents. 


Southern 


Another claimant for the title 
of the nation’s steepest incline rail- 
way—with an arresting upgrade of 
more than 72 per cent—is the Look- 


out Mountain Incline Railway in 
friendly Chattanooga, Tenn. For 
65 cents roundtrip, you can look 
almost straight out and down 
through the car’s glass roof for a 
bird’s-eye view of the city below. 

At the top of the mountain, 
you'll find lovely Rock City Gar- 
dens with its 4,000-foot-long En- 
chanted Trail that tosses both 
beauty and thrills at you in the 
form of tunnels, paths that lead 
along steep heights, cliff-side view- 
points like Lovers Leap and a 
swaying suspension bridge spanning 
a deep chasm between two bluffs. 

Another foot bridge swinging in 
the breeze is atop 5,964-foot Grand- 
father Mountain near Linville, 
North Carolina. For 50 cents per 
passenger you may drive up a scenic 
toll road, then make the 228-foot 


Sietingling trip eccalt Cave- cohahe-Wind is Tras way to see Niagara Falls. 
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walk over the mile-high bridge to 
the mountain’s summit. | 

The southernmost state of Flor- 
ida, being practically surrounded 
by water, quite naturally boasts of 
boat trips among its thrillers. A 
real humdinger is the swamp-bug- 
gy ride into the Everglades with 
its unusual reptiles and birds, cy- 
press fens and Seminole Indian 
Villages. One such trip goes from 
Clewiston. 

If you want to feel that you're 
really in the water—without getting 
wet—ride on the _ glass-bottomed 
boats and Photo-Sub. ($2.20 for 
one hour) at Silver Springs. 

For a change of pace, you. may 
want to get out of the water and 
onto the beach—Daytona, that is. 
With a “freeway” some 23 miles 
long and 500 feet wide, you can 
drive your car along the hard- 
packed sands or go sand-sailing 
within the sound of softly rolling 
wavelets. 


Mid-Western 


If you missed a coal-mine trip in 
Wilkes-Barre, make up for it in 
Chicago. Head for the Museum of 
Science and Industry on the South 
Side where for 30 cents you can 
ride a rocking, underground rail- 
road car on a tour of an exhibition 
mine. 

At Glen Haven, Mich., you may 
go riding over the tops of huge 
sand dunes offering views of buried 
forests and unusual sand. forma- 
tions. Especially equipped cars take 
you skimming across the sands for 
$1.75. 

Across Lake Michigan, the state 
of Wisconsin offers excitement in 
the form of an amphibian trip at 
scenic Wisconsin Dells. Here—fare, 
$2.30—you board an Army “duck” 
for a sail down the Wisconsin 
River to the Lower Dells and a 
portage over to Lake Delton. The 
trip takes one and a half hours 
and gives you the rare opportunity 
to go “sailing’’ both over the 
bounding main and the bumpy 
terrain. 


Western 


With a firm claim on the great- 
est concentration of highest peaks 
in the U. S., the Western states 
quite naturally abound with a 
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Spell-binding Canyon trip is down steep trails. 


variety of ways to climb mountains 
while sitting down. And all are 
heart pounders. 

Among the better-known | ski 
lifts are those at Jackson, Wyo. 
(4,000 feet long with spectacular 
views of Jackson and the Grand 
Tetons) ; the Reno Ski Bowl, Nev.; 
and the world’s longest chair lift 
at Aspen, Col., where riders are 
whisked up to the top of Aspen 
Mountain, then on-up to the top 


of Ajax Hill, 11,300 feet in the 
sky. All these lifts operate during 
summer months and their rates 
are about $1.50 a ride. 

Somewhat different—like an air- 
borne bus—is the big Skiway aerial 
tramway running up lofty Mt. 
Hood from Government Camp, 
Ore. For 75 cents each way, you 
can ride in fifteen minutes from the 
thick forests to above timberline 
for magnificent views of the Cas- 
cade mountain country. 

There are plenty of mountain 
railways, of course—incline, cog 
and otherwise. Best known are the 
Pike’s Peak ride ($5.75 roundtrip) , 
Mount Manitou Scenic Incline 
(fare, $1.00) from Colorado 
Springs, the seemingly perpendicu- 
lar Royal Gorge incline (price, 
$1.00) and the Silver Vista narrow 
gauge trips through rugged moun- 
tains from Durango to Silverton, 
Col. 

Still another way to climb moun- 
tains—excitingly and without much 
cost—is to drive along some of the 
famous scenic highways of the West. 
Clinging alongside precipitous 
cliffs, you can lose your breath, 
catch it and lose it again on trips 


over such routes as Oregon’s Lava 
Butte Drive near Bend, Utah's 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, Ari- 
zona’s Apache Trail, Montana’s 
Going to the Sun Highway and 
hundreds of others. 

Pack trips in the West—into 
vast wilderness areas little seen by 
travelers—definitely are vacation 
thrillers for those who want to 
spend the necessary time to make 
them. One such outing will make 
your hair stand up straighter than 
your animal’s ears—by riding down 
the canyon walls to the Shangri- 
la-like Indian Village at the bot- 
tom of Arizona’s Havasu Canyon. 

Another animal adventure can 
be had by mounting a mule for an 
unforgettable ride to the bottom 
of the spectacular Grand Canyon 
where there’s a_ throat-tightener 
with every turn in the trail. 

Some of the country’s most 
startling boat trips are waiting in 
the West, too. Tops for goose- 
pimples and soul-shocking scenery 
are the rides down the Grand Can- 
yon, Idaho’s rapid Snake River 
through Hell’s Canyon, and Ore- 
gon’s Hellgate section of the swirl- 
ing Rogue River. @ 


FOR LONG-RANGE PLAMVERS: OLYMPICS 


rather than make last minute plans for a vacation, 
probably already have circled November 22, 1956, 
the date when the XVI Olympiad will be open in Melbourne. 

The event, which will be held later than normal, has 
been scheduled to take place during Australia’s summer 
season. Thus Americans, faced with the prospect of watch- 
ing the thermostat at home, can pack their sport shirts and 
swimming trunks for a wide variety of outdoor recreation 
between competitive events in Melbourne. 

Melbourne itself, well aware that the Olympic. Games 
always attract thousands of persons from throughout the 
world, is giving urgent priority in completing preparation 
months in advance in order to provide adequate and satis- 
factory facilities for the convenience of guests. 

The world box-office for the Games opened last April. 
The site of the track and field events will be the Melbourne 
Cricket Grounds stadium which will accommodate 104,000 
spectators. Admission price to the various events will be 
the equivalent of $2.24. 

Several Melbourne hotels are reserving their rooms 
during the Games for the exclusive use of overseas visitors, 
with Australian residents to be accommodated in private 
homes. Melbourne is basing these arrangements on those 
followed in Helsinki during the 1952 Olympics, in London 
during the Coronation and in Edinburgh as Festival time. 

All of these cities, finding themselves unable to cope with 


heres wuo take a long range view at the calendar, 
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the volume of tourists, placed visitors in private homes. 
Wherever possible, visitors will be housed with hosts of 
similar interests. Melbourne Rotary members, for example, 
will entertain Rotary visitors. This procedure is being 
planned by scores of clubs, organizations and institutions 
throughout Melbourne. 

Australia’s achievements in various fields of art will also 
be exhibited during the period of the Games. An Arts Festi- 
val will be presented from November 22 to December 8, 
1956, featuring exhibitions of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture and literature, with music, opera, ballet and drama 
also scheduled. For this, world-famous artists will be invited 
to return to their native land. / 

The Olympic Stadium is ideally located near the center 
of the city. 

For those tourists wishing visit the Land from down Un- 
der, Quantas Empire Airways operates a fleet of ten Super 
Constellations leaving San Francisco three times weekly, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. First-class rates 
from the city of the Golden Gate to Sydney are $1,215 
round trip plus $40.50 for the one-hour-and-thirty-minute 
flight between Sydney and Melbourne. Tourists rates are 
$925 round trip in addition to the short-hop price. 

General Steamship Corporation has monthly sailing from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, with accommodations for 
twelve passengers, to Sydney, with prices starting at $425 
and up. @ 
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OW WOULD you like to own 

-an island and feel like a 

king? We did it. And for 

three months of every year we rule 

our rocky kingdom—all seven of us, 

and on a schoolteacher’s salary, at 
that. 

Several years ago one June, as 
soon as the last final exam was over, 
we loaded tents, fishing tackle, 
sleeping bags and air mattresses 
into our two-wheel trailer, strapped 
a fifteen-foot canvas canoe over our 
duffle bags, fastened our old row- 
boat on the car-top carrier and were 
off for Canada. We hoped that the 
abundant fish we would catch in 
Georgian Bay waters might stretch 
the $300 we had for living expenses 
until the next payday in September. 

Our plans were vague. All we 
knew was that we would drive until 
the country was wild enough to suit 
us. Then we would look on the 
map for a place where the lake was 
near the road—and there we would 
stop. 

' We reached at last a spot where 
the water almost touched the road. 
Far, far off we could see the waters 
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you too ean 


OWN AN 
ISLAND 


Family Snapshots Show 


Hideaway For Seven-On 


A Schoolteacher’s Salary! 


BY IRIS MAGOON 


of Lake Huron glinting in the late 
afternoon sun. In the middle dis- 
tance, scores of fir-pointed islands 
marched across the bay, while at 
our feet the crystal water of 
Georgian Bay lapped softly against 
the piles of an old Indian dock. 
There was no one around, but at 
the top of the hill, barely visible 
through a stand of birches, stood 
a white-washed log cabin, smoke 
curling eastward from the stone 
chimney. 

The two oldest boys ran up the 
rocky path to the cabin to find out 
where we could camp. All along the 
road for miles there had been big 
black-lettered signs nailed to trees: 


INDIAN RESERVE 
NO TRESPASSING, TRAPPING, 
HUNTING, FISHING, SETTING OUT FIRES 
$500 FINE 


and then a long paragraph of fine 
print that we couldn’t read from 
the car. So we were beginning to 
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worry for fear we had, after all, 
more miles to go before we could 
camp for the night. But after we 
had stretched for a minute, let Lulu 
and Pinkie and their four kittens 
out of the car, the boys came gal- 
loping down the hill, followed by 
a slight middle-aged Indian in a 
red plaid shirt. Wasting no words 
with small-talk, he said, quietly, 
that we could not camp anywhere 
on the mainland but that on out 
about a mile there were lots of nice 
islands to camp on. 

When we had parked the car, 
stowed our sleeping bags, three 
tents, and enough food for supper 
and breakfast into the canoe and 
rowboat, we embarked with a feel- 
ing of high adventure. It seemed 
as if the fatigue and frustrations of 
the whole past year were washed 
away as we proceeded into the 
green serenity of the Bay—no shirts 
to iron, no committee meetings to 
attend, no deadlines to make for 
three whole months. 

We still had several hours of day- 
light in which to find a suitable 
place for our camp. So we rowed 
slowly out, looking for an island 
that would be a composite of all 
the beauties depicted on sports- 
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men’s calendars. We landed on one 
which turned out to be too rocky, 
another had a level spot but no 
shade, another, though covered 
with towering hemlocks, had no 
suitable place to tie up and land. 

But at. last we found it—about 
two miles out from the dock. There 
it was, a low island of solid granite, 
with just enough red pines, Norway 
spruces, white cedars and paper 
birches to relieve the severity of the 
glaciated outlines. Oval at each end 
with a connecting rocky ridge, it 
appeared to cover about one and a 
half acres. To be certain that it was, 
in fact, one island and not two very 
close together, we slowly circled its 
shore, on the lookout all the while 
for the most sheltered place to land. 
Having rowed all the way around, 
in and out its jagged little bays, 
admiring the sheer drop of its now 
darkening rock in the clear water, 
we finally settled on a little cove 
protected from the west wind. The 
whippoorwills began to call and 
clouds of mosquitoes swarmed 
about us. Night was very close, and, 
if we were to make a fire, eat and 
put up the tents before dark, we 
had to hurry ashore and find level 
places for the three tents. 

Since the children have. all 
camped ever since they were babies, 
they knew exactly what to do. The 
family slogan, “Separate Camps,” 
was now put into operation. One 
_ person in each of the three camps 
is responsible for choosing the 
campsite, so there was the usual 
race for the best place. While the 
rest of the family pitched the tents 
and blew up the air mattresses, I 
hastily arranged some flat rocks for 
a fireplace and kindled a fire with 
a little roll of birch bark from my 
Musette bag. When the pine knots 
began to blaze, I had _ potatoes 
cooking in the pressure cooker, 
hamburger and onions frying on 
the griddle, a basin of canned toma- 
toes heating on the side and tea 
water ready in the biggest kettle. 
By the time supper-was done, all 
the camps had been set up and we 
could relax. We smeared our faces 
with citronella and hungrily ate 
our first island meal. 

The next morning camp life be- 
gan in earnest. Several years earlier 
we had worked out our “Separate 
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Camps” plan which serves two pur- 
poses: it develops self-reliance and 
unselfishness in the children and 
also enables me to- have a vacation 
as well as the rest of the family. 

Mama, Papa and Baby made up 
Camp #1; Doug and Dunc, around 
sixteen and thirteen at that time, 
Camp #2; and Mary Anne and 
Rod, twelve and eleven, Camp #3. 
Each camp made its own fires and 
meals. In each of our steel Army 
surplus boxes was the same amount 
of oatmeal, flour, powdered milk, 
lard, sugar, jam, canned _ bacon, 
vegetables and fruit, bought during 
the long winter months. Each cook 
concocted whatever menu _ he 
pleased within the limits of his own 
ability and food supply. Each camp 
had also to catch its own fish and 
pick its own wild strawberries and 
blueberries. This rule, of course, 
could be relaxed on occasion. For 
instance, if Camp 2 caught too 
many wall-eyes for two to eat and 
Camp 3 picked an especially large 
batch of ripe strawberries, a happy 
exchange was made. Or if Camp 1 
had a surplus of freshly-made oat- 
meal cookies, Camps 2 and 3 would 
race to pick several quarts of blue- 
berries for a trade. 

No shortage of fish ever bothered 
us. In fact, the only trouble was 
too many fish, which proved quite 
a problem, as our rule said, “Eat 


everything you catch.” If Papa had 
been reading a mystery story half 
the night by candle lantern and was 
too lazy to roll out of his sleeping 
bag, I needed anly to shout, “How 
about a couple bass for breakfast?” 
and all the kids would race to get 
the canoe first to be able to claim 
the bowl of surplus blueberry pan- 
cake batter. ; 

Whenever this deliciously idle 
life of fishing, overeating and lying 
around in the sun with nothing 
more to worry about than how to 
cook fish in a hundred different 
ways began to bore us, we would 
throw several cans of beans and a 
loaf of camp-bread for emergency 
provisions into the canoe and row- 
boat and set out on an exploratory 
paddle. 

The age and size of our craft 
necessarily limited the length of our 
trips. We had to stick close to shore 
and skirt the bays that year. But 
we all made a mental note to save 
our allowances that winter for a 
bigger canoe and possibly an out- 
board motor so that the next year 
we could strike straight across the 
bays, even if a blow appeared likely, 
and penetrate the end of the Bay 
where some of the oldest mountains 
of the western hemisphere fade into 
the purple distance. 

One day, about a month later,- 
when we went in to the dock to see 


if there was still air in our car 
and trailer tires, our Indian friend 
looked at our browned faces, and, 
sensing our lack of tension, said, 
“Why don’t you buy that island 
you're camping on? 

It had never occurred to us that 
anyone in the lower income-tax 
brackets could do more than dream 
of owning an island. But our 
Indian expert added, “I don’t think 
it’s so very expensive. Why don’t 
you write to the Department of 
Lands and Forests in Sudbury?” 

We soon got our answer—the 
Canadian government is very 
prompt—telling us what we hoped 
—that “our” island was Crown land 
consisting of 1.46 acres. Nobody 
owned it, nor ever had, and the 
price was $45.00 an acre plus a 
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$25.00 surveyor’s fee. The only 
drawback was the stipulation that a 
cabin costing a minimum of $500 
be built within eighteen months. 
Right here I will have to throw 
a little cold water on anybody want- 
ing to duplicate our luck exactly. 
Inflation has hit Canada as well as 
the U.S. The price of islands has 
increased from $45.00 to $100 an 
acre and the surveying fee from 
$25.00 to $100. But the total price 
for a small island is still no more 
than the cost of a good television 
set, and while I’m not meaning to 
run down modern inventions, I 
claim from experience that our in- 
vestment in a Canadian island has 
done more for our children in terms 
of resourcefulness, family coopera- 
tion and feeling than our friends’ 


television sets seem to have done 
for their children. 

Everyone who has built anything 
as small as an outdoor fireplace 
knows how complicated a simple 
building project can become. What 
started out as a 12 x 15 cabin with 
no extras ended up as a 30 x 15 one- 
room, low-roofed “camp” with a 
massive four-foot stone fireplace on 
one side to be faced the length of 
the cabin by four double-decker log 
bunks. My husband has an obses- 
sion about durability, size and 
strength in everything. 

So with faint misgivings about 
what all this was going to cost us, 
we climbed single file back to the 
highest part of the island where we 
wanted the cabin and stood dream- 
ing by our site. 

That was a long winter—though 
none too long to save up the $1,500 
the cabin and a new canoe were 
going to cost. When we got there 
the next June, the nineteen-foot 
freight canoe we'd ordered from a 
Canadian firm was waiting for us 
at the nearby railway station, and 
we paddled it out the two miles to 
our new home. There it perched, 
exactly as we had imagined, the 
massive cedar logs glistening in the 
sun. It was just as exciting for us 
as for the children to go inside and 
find the eight bunks, the long saw- 
horse table with benches, and the 
great hearth. 

Later we found out that if we 
hadn’t insisted on the fireplace, we 
could have had a fine, modest cabin 
for half the. price—a wood range 
or Franklin-type stove gives enough 
heat for the chilly days in June and 
September. However, anyone who 
wants to go up for Christmas vaca- 
tion as we have done twice will 
appreciate a crackling hardwood 
fire in a fireplace. 

For cooking, we bought a three- 
burner kerosene stove and, for 


light, candles and old-fashioned 


kerosene lamps. 

We live simply, almost primi- 
tively. We relax, rest, swim, pad- 
dle, fish, soak up the sun and piney 
air and are much happier than 
many people we know in the same 
economic category. We can go back 
to “civilization” in the fall with 
health and faith restored—at least 
enough to last for nine months! 
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Avid anglers, both male, female eagerly 
compete for Trout Derby's $1,000 first 
prize along Montana's Yellowstone River. 


montana’s 


TROUT 
DERDY 


Contestants come from all-parts of country. 
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N THE SECOND Sunday in/August each year, thousands come from the 
far corners of the UsS.—and from everywhere in between—to try 
their luck in the $1,000 National Trout Derby at Livingston, Mon- 

tana. Skilled anglers stand side by side with housewives who've never wet 
a line before, and kids with home-made. poles: compete against experts 
with fancy tackle. 

Back in 194] a:group of Livingston business and professional men de- 
cided to let the world know about their fine fishing, hunting and recre- 
auional facilities. They wanted the public to know they were more than 
willing to share their hundreds of miles of fine streams, millions of acres 
of virgin forests and mountains. To lure people to see nature at its grand- 
est, which Montanans are sure they have when summer rolls around, the 
Livingston group organized their National Trout Derby, and word of it 
spread quickly. 

The rules are simple. The contest is open to any American citizen who 
has a resident or non-resident Montana state fishing license, and the en- 
trance fee is $1.00. The payoff is $1,000 for the largest trout caught be- 
tween 9:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.mfrom.the shoreline of the Yellowstone River 
designated as the Derby area. You can fish anywhere in the area and each 
fisherman: can use his. skill:and: equipment to his own advantage. Any 
equipment, bait. or lure legal in the state of Montana may be used for 
your tussle with the trout. 

This year the*big-event’is'on*August 14. There will be a rush at regis- 
tration headquarters—thenm another rush to the river, a short walk from 
town, for a try at angling Juck, 


Along both banks of the fishing area, river police 
are stationed. The minute you land your catch it is 
officially tagged and ready for entry—that is, if the 
river policeman has seen you take it. For four hours 
you can use every wile in your book. Then you go to 
the official weighing-in station to sit around and see if 
a bigger one than yours checks in. Then, finally. comes 
the celebration at the civic auditorium at the end of 
the day—and the announcement of the winners. 

The war interrupted the Derby, but since then they 
have been pulling the big ones out each year. Virgil 
Malone, a policeman, caught a three-pound, eight- 
ounce rainbow in the first post-war trout derby. A rail- 
way machinist caught a seven-and-a-half-pound Loch 
Leven the next year and ran away with the big check 
the following year with another Loch Leven. That 
changed things a bit and now a former winner is 
barred from further competition. In 1948, a service- 
station attendant won, the next year a member of a 
plumbing firm, followed by a deputy sheriff. In 1953, 
the lucky angler was a college student. 

Last year, 1,750 Izaak Waltons competed and John 
Degenhart of Billings, Montana, walked away with the 
money for his four-pound, five-and-a-half-ounce Loch 
Leven. Mrs. Louella Mitzkus won the $100 wrist watch 


Fisherman, top, nets his catch, which he hopes will bring home healthy cut of prize money. 


Entrant (r) proudly gives his trout once-over, contemplating chances of it winning contest. 
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Girls very often give 
men stiff opposition 
as woman angler, left, 
distinctly points out. 


Smaller angler happily 
holds her catch up so 
judge can check it in 
for trout derby records. 


—which is second prize—for her one-pound, nine-ounce 
Loch Leven. 

But if your wife doesn’t like fishing, and you want 
to take the whole family on a vacation, don’t think 
Montana is pretty far away for just a one-day event, 
even if there is the lure of $1,000. For a family vaca- 
tion with the derby thrown in, Montana has much of 
merit. 

Livingston, Montana, in the Paradise Valley, is the 
hub for almost any kind of vacation you and the whole 
family want to take. Once the crossroad of Indian 
trails, today it straddles the crossing of two main east- 
west, north-south continental highways—U.S. 10, the 
National Parks Highway sometimes called the North- 
west Trail, and U.S. 89, the Canada to Mexico High- 
way. By rail, Northern Pacific traverses the entire 
state. 

In this land of shining mountains, where snow- 
capped peaks coo] the air and send rushing streams 
tumbling down into the valley, camp sites are many 
and ample, complete with fireplaces, tables—and run- 
ning water. At night you'll snuggle under blankets as 
you breathe the heady pine-scented air under a mil- 
lion stars. 

If you don’t care for camping, then stay at mod- 
erately priced hotels, motels or auto courts. If you 
are horse crazy, try a dude ranch in Paradise Valley, 
noted for good grub, real western atmosphere and easy 
saddle horses. The whole family is sure to be inter- 
ested in the violent action of rodeos, round-ups or 
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stampedes which are sure to be going on somewhere 


in the near vicinity. 

To the south of Livingston is the scene of several 
major gold strikes which brought prospectors flocking 
to the region, lured by dreams of sudden wealth. With 
them came the boisterous brawling life of one of 
Montana’s major strikes. Today Emigrant Gulch les 
sleepy and peaceful, its famous diggings idle but for a 
few individuals who still search for the elusive metal. 

Here too, before there was a ranch in this country 
from Bozeman to Canada, Nelson Story brought the 
first herd of Texas cattle—longhorns—up the long, 
lone trail and turned them loose under the Ox Yoke 
brand. 

Just a little over an hour by car from Livingston is 
that fantastic region first seen by John Colter in 1807. 
His descriptions of the geysers and sulphurous hot 
springs gave it the name ‘“Colter’s Hell.” Today it is 
known the world over as Yellowstone, oldest and 
largest national park. Set aside to preserve its natural 
wonders for future generations, it belongs to you. You 
can spend two days or two weeks exploring these won- 
ders. You can stay in auto courts, camp or try the pic- 
turesque lodges or beautiful big hotels. 

But to get back to the famed trout derby—if you can 
time your vacation to include it, you're already in luck. 
And if your luck holds out you'll be the one to eat 
your fish—and have it, too, in the form of $1,000 or < 
fancy wrist watch. In any event, you'll bring back a 
million dollars’ worth of memories. @ 
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“—"" GRAND. TETONS 


Recently Built $6,000,000 Jackson Lake Lodge Is 


New Reason For Tourists To Visit Old Territory 


BY KAYE PHELPS 


LONG List of superlatives could never do justice 
to the Grand Teton-Jackson Hole country in 
northwest Wyoming. The most recent acquisi- 

tion to America’s western National Parks, the Grand 
Tetons are a primitive mountain wilderness of giant 
snow-clad pinnacles, limpid lakes, pine forests, glaciers, 
pastoral meadows, verdant valleys, deep canyons, des- 
ert and sagebrush, gorges, rivers and thundering wa- 
terfalls. Additionally, there are about a hundred 
different species of birds whose plumes are as colorful 
as the variegated flowers that grow in wild profusion. 

As if all this were not enough, the U.S. government 
in 1950 made Jackson Hole an official part of the 
Grand Teton National Park, thus creating one of the 
few Parks to combine the scenic with the historical, 
for the history of Jackson Hole during the early and 
mid-80s was as dramatic as anything to come.out of 
the Old West. 

The first trail-blazers of this trackless wilderness 
were members of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 
1807, followed in a few short years by a party of fur 
trappers, called the Astorians, led by John Jacob Astor, 
and they found Jackson Hole a happy hunting ground. 
These trappers were followed in short order by ad- 
venturers and explorers such as Fremont and Kit 
Carson, and it wasn’t long thereafter that word of 
Jackson Hole reached others—and the rush was on. 


By the middle 1880s, its local gentry consisted of a 
not-too-happy blend of trappers, explorers, despera- 
does, horse-thieves, cowboys, mountain men and Mor- 
mon missionaries. In addition, of course, there were 
the inevitable prospectors out to stake their claims 
and cattle rustlers out to claim their steaks, to say 
nothing of the Indians who had been there all along, 
resenting the intrusion. 

Today, of course, the Indian and the outlaw have 
vanished from Jackson Hole, but the memory lingers 
on, and the tang and romance of those frontier days 
inescapably remain. 

Jackson Hole is early Western parlance for Jackson 
Valley. The floor of the valley is a rich grassy plain 
about 50 miles long, and twelve miles wide at the 
broadest point, and is hemmed in on all sides by peaks 
of various ranges. The most thrilling approach to the 
Jackson Hole-Grand Tetons area is over the Teton 
Pass coming in from Victor, Idaho. From here the Pass 
steadily rises in a series of switchbacks to an elevation 
of approximately 9,000 feet above the valley floor. The 
summit offers the most advantageous point from which 
to appreciate the full expanse of Jackson Hole as well 
as the surrounding country in one unparalleled pano- 
ramic sweep. It is difficult to say just how many miles 
of mountains you see towering off in all directions. 

At their base, which forms Jackson Hole, the famous 
Snake River twists, turns and slithers across the valley 
floor like a silver satin ribbon glistening in the sun. 
In the more immediate foreground, larkspur, holly- 
hock and lupine vie with patches of snow for suprem- 
acy of the summit. In the descent, you pass crumbled 
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snow slides and remains of rock avalanches, both hav- 
ing claimed many a victim in winters past. Because 
of the hair-pin curves, the descent is as slow as the 
climb, as you wend your way down the steep slope, 
through the Teton National Forest and finally out 
into the valley itself. 

What with dude ranches, cattle ranches and private 
ranches having burgeoned all over the place—some of 
them more than 1,000 acres——Jackson Hole is today 
the leading summer dude-ranch colony of the north- 
west. For its upkeep and wonderful preservation, Jack- 
son Hole doffs its sombrero in thanks to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who, a few years ago, donated a 
$2,000,000 grant to the government so that this area 
would be administered by the National Park Service. 
More recently, however, Mr. Rockefeller donated an 
additional $6,000,000 to expand the facilities in Grand 
Teton National Park. This includes multi-million- 
dollar Jackson Lake Lodge facing the Teton range 
and Jackson Lake with complete hotel facilities and 
eighteen separate motel-type buildings comprising a 
total of 300 guest rooms. The Rockefeller family main- 
tains its own ranch on the shores of one of the many 
lakes that dot Jackson Valley. 

The high spot of Jackson Hole, literally and figura- 
tively speaking, are the Grand Tetons themselves— 
rising majestically in the distance. Not only do they 
lend enchantment to the view from the valley, but 
bestow an overwhelming and unearthly beauty. 

According to geologists, this mountain range is a 
topographical fault. Its undulating snow-capped pin- 
nacles form a jagged skyline for 50 miles north and 
south, creating an impassable and insurmountable bul- 
wark east and west. The triumvirate of the range are 
the Three ‘Tetons which, having originally been given 
unpronounceable French and Indian names, are now 
simply referred to as the Three Tetons: Grand Teton, 
the Middle Teton, and the South Teton. Grand Teton 
is about 14,000 feet, being the tallest of the entire 
range. Their most apt appellation, however, is the 
Cathedral Group. Their slender granite spires have 
been so finely carved and chiseled by wind and glaciers 
that they are genuinely Gothic in their granite so- 
lemnity. It is not their height, however, that gives 


them this sublime and ethereal appearance, but more 
their formation and juxtaposition. 

In the approach, these peaks appear as an anomaly, 
rising up abruptly from the green valley plateau, their 
very height accentuated by the absence of anything to 
block the view. Snowfields and glaciers stand out in 
sharp contrast to all the lush verdure in the Park. 
The snows and glaciers are reflected in the many clear 
pine-fringed lakes that nestle at their base. These 
lakes, therefore, not only add immeasurably to the 
erandeur of the Tetons, but double the beauty in their 
crystal-clear reflections. 

The main lakes within the Park are Jenny Lake, 
String Lake, Leigh Lake, Bear Paw and Jackson Lake, 
all seemingly strung together like so many sparkling 
sapphire, turquoise and emerald gems. But for those 
who associate lakes and swimming let it be added that 
these are glaciated lakes and therefore a little too cool 
for comfort. In fact, swimming is forbidden in Jackson 
Lake and Jenny Lake, but diehards are permitted to 
swim in Leigh and String Lakes. 

Jenny Lake is at the foot of the Three Tetons and 
since its waters are unbelievably pure and translucent 
the Cathedral Group is mirrored in them almost pho- 
tographically, as if on the ground glass of a camera. 
This makes for some very thrilling boat rides on Jenny 
Lake, especially when the sun starts to dip behind the 
Three Tetons, sending shafts of light across the moun- 
tains. To wend your way through the crags and preci- 
pices in the lengthening shadows and reflections is an 
experience similar to that of journeying through the 
Norwegian fjords. 

Moonlight rides are available on Jackson Lake, 
largest of all the lakes in this section. A full moon casts 
a weird glow on the ice and snowy contours of the 
peaks which gives them the illusion of being gigantic 
floating icebergs. 


Jackson Lake, in which swimming is forbidden because of cool tem- 
perature is lined by Mt. Moran (r), three magnificent Tetons on left. 


It was not until the turn of the century that man 
first scaled the Grand Teton. So great is the challenge 
of this precipitous peak that Swiss mountain climbers 
have traveled here for the express purpose of conquer- 
ing it, and adding it to their list of Alpine laurels. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


At Jackson—Jackson Hole Lodge 
Wort Hotel 
Ranches at 
Jackson Hole—Following are just a few: 
Bar Double R Ranch—accommodates about 25 
guests—in cabins 
Broken Arrow Ranch—accommodates about 20 


guests 

Circle H Ranch—accommodates about 20 guests 

R Lazy S Ranch—accommodates about 20 guests 
All ranches feature riding, swimming, mountain 
climbing, pack trips. Saddle horse for hire from any 


of the lodges and ranches. 

Grand Teton National Park—New Jackson Lake Lodge 
built at a cost of $6,000,000, development consists of 
a central lodge building containing 42 guest rooms; 
eighteen separate motel-type buildings comprising 
a total of 300 guest rooms—all units completely 
modern. Central lodge building has huge dining 
room, picture-window lounge, auditorium, cocktail 
lounge and shops. 
European Plan. 


Jenny Lake Ranch—modified American Plan. Cen- 
trally located within the Park in close proximity to 
Jenny Lake, String Lake, Leigh Lake. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


By Train 

Union Pacific to Victor, Idaho. Passengers are met 
by Grand Teton bus at Railroad Station. Bus takes 
passengers over the famous Teton Pass into the city 
of Jackson. If you are going to any of the dude 
ranches in Jackson Hole you will be met in Jackson 
by the ranch car. If you are going to Grand Teton 
National Park, you can continue by bus from Jack- 
son directly into the Park. 

Union Pacific to West Yellowstone, Montana. This 
gets you into Yellowstone from where you catch the 
bus that goes into Grand Tetons National Park. 
Northern Pacific to Gardner, Montana connects 


with Teton bus. 


Burlington to Cody, Wyoming connects with Teton 
bus. 

By Car—Jackson Hole is reached from the east on U.S. 
Highway 287, from the south on U.S. Highway 
189, from the west from Victor, Idaho over Teton 
Pass, from the north via Yellowstone; about eleven 
miles north of the Grand Tetons there is a state 
highway connecting YeNowstone and Grand Teton 
National Park. 

By Plane— 

Western Airlines flies direct to Jackson and connects 
with all transcontinental airlines at Los Angeles, 
Calif; Salt Lake City, Utah, and Helena, Montana. 
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While mountain climbing is a featured sport, no one — 
is permitted to set out alone at any time, and all 
climbing parties must first register with Park Head- — 
quarters. Guides are supplied as well as the traditional 
paraphernalia of ice picks, hob nail boots, ropes, etc. 

Grand Teton National Park is just about a dozen 
miles south of Yellowstone, and, incidentally, Yellow- 
stone was the first U.S. National Park and the Tetons 
the last. Time was when thousands of Yellowstone 
visitors had to content themselves with only a frag- 
mentary glimpse of the Teton’s spearheaded summits, 
and it was only comparatively recently that the gov- 
ernment constructed a highway connecting the two 
Parks. Now Yellowstone visitors can make the drive 
from Yellowstone, down past the Grand Tetons, and 
on into Jackson Hole in one day—completing perhaps 
the most varied, scenic and exciting drive in the U.S. 

Jackson Hole’s most unique landmark is the little 
log-cabin Chapel of the Transfiguration. Located as it 
is in the center of the dude-ranch country, it is some- 
times referred to as “the little church around the cor- 
ral.” As such, it is not too surprising to see the con- 
gregation ride up for services on horseback, dressed in 
regular western garb. Services are conducted on Sun- 
days only but the doors remain open for tourist and 
worshipper at all times. What distinguishes this chapel 
from all others is not so much its spectacular setting 
but the angle at which it has been constructed. Its two 
crosses, one serving as the spire, the other on the altar 
within, are so placed as to be in direct visual line of 
center of the Three Tetons miles away. The interior 
cross is part of the altar, placed in front of a huge — 
plate-glass window that completely frames these Cathe- 
drals of the Rockies. The effect is so soul-stirring that 
you cannot help but sense the mystic symbolism, and, 
no matter what your faith, you are moved to great 
depths of awe and reverence. 

Such is the inspiration found in visiting the mag- 
nificent Grand ‘Tetons-Jackson Hole region. @ 
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Old landmark is log cabin Chapel of Transfiguration, open to visitors. 
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a EVER A TOWN to do things in a small way, New York City has 
launched plans for a giant Palace of Progress to rice over a re- 
vamped Pennsylvania Station, a nine-acre notch on Manhattan’s 


west side, Project envisions a $100,- 
000,000 structure towering 500 feet 
over the rail hub, its 7,500,000 
square feet to make it the largest— 
but not tallest—building on earth. 
Vast station remodeling and con- 
struction will have to be done with- 
_ out interrupting flow of 689 daily 
‘trains which move some 70,000,000 
_ passengers through area each year. 
_ Additionally, a permanent World’s 
Fair is blueprinted for showcasing 
products of the free world. It ob- 
viously overshadows. but hardly 
eliminates the rising Coliseum at 
Columbus Circle. Business leaders 
_are sparking special efforts to get 
_ the zone above the Circle dubbed 
“Convention City” where television 
studios overlook bridle paths, plush 
hotels adjoin museums, lakes are 
within a stroll of shops. For the 
traveler, all this means more list- 
ings under that “must see’ file for 
the big trip to the big city, which 
daily presents a greater show than 
arnum ever dreamed of—and for 
ee. 


_ Newest attraction on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in North Carolina 
is a Minerals Museum designed to 
splay more than 300 minerals 
hich are the basis of a multi- 
million-dollar state industry and 
intriguing to sightseers and rock- 
nounds. Site is at Gillespie Gap 
where Parkway crosses Highway 26 
near Spruce Pine and Little Switzer- 


If your vacation plans include a 
trip to Kentucky, stop off at Berea 
College, about 40 miles south of 
Lexington. Founded 100 years ago, 
the school owns and the students 
operate all of the utilities in the 


town of Berea, including the Boone _ 


Tavern Hotel. You can also see a 
performance of The Wilderness 
Road, an outdoor pageant at a 
natural. amphitheatre in Berea 
College Forest. 


America’s richest outboard racing 
event, the Diamond Cup Classic, 
covering 316 rugged miles from 
Stockton to Redding, Calif., has 
attracted more than 500 entries for 
its August 5-6 running. 


Florida will have a new tourist 
attraction this fall when Sara- 
sota opens its $250,000 Circus 
Hall of Fame in November. 


Bermuda shorts, once classed as 
sports clothes, have been okayed by 
Atlantic City’s Chalfonte Haddon 
Hall Hotel as acceptable attire even 
in the resort’s dining room. The 
management points out that well- 
tailored Bermuda shorts are appear- 
ing more frequently at cocktail 
parties and formal dances with din- 
ner jackets. 


Motorists as well as canoeists are 
finding Minnesota, Land of 10,000 
Lakes, an exciting excursion land. 
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Car trails lead into the primeval 
territory of Superior National 
Forest with numerous resorts lo- 
cated at intervals along the way. 
Tops, too, for northern pike, bass 
or lake trout. 


Mingling with and feeding 
young llamas, deer, elk and sheep 
is one of the thrills for young- 
sters and adults alike who visit 
the famous Catskill Game Farm 
between Palenville and Cairo, 
N. Y. More than 1,000 wild ani- 
mals are on display. 


Near the port of Eilat, the south- 
ernmost point of Israel, mining and 
engineering experts are working at 
the site of King Solomon’s copper 
mines. Smelting furnaces  con- 
structed by the ancient king are still 
in evidence. Engineers, however, 
are presumably allowed but one 
wife apiece. 


Only four times in a century 
does Vevey, Switzerland, hold its 
vintage festival. Lucky travelers 
there between August 1 through 
August 14 will see the 1955 fete, 
which features 3,000 singers, 
musicians and entertainers in a 
20,000-seat amphitheatre. You 


can buy tickets in the U.S. before 


you depart, too. 


Three Rivers, Mich., has launched 


a program to become the nation’s 
azaleamum city, as good an object 
as any. Planting of the flowers 
along city streets, etc., has been 
started with hopes high for a fes- 
tival October | and 2. 


Come September, a four-year 
plan gets going in Osaka, Japan, 
for repair work on three minor 
buildings of the Osaka Castle. 


Structure was originally built in — 
1583 and, remodeled, is officially 


listed as an “Important Cultural 
Property.” So see it! 


Jet aircraft able to zoom trav- 
elers from Los Angeles to New 
York in four and a half hours is 


really in the works. Douglas Air- | 


craft Co. hopes to have the trans- 


port in the air for tests by 1957's a 


end. Place your orders, boys! 


aces 
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NYC Switches Visitors Bureau 


Modern headquarters of Official Visitor In- 
formation Center and offices of New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau opened last 
month at Pershing Square, 90 East 42nd 
Street, in Manhattan—directly across from 
Grand Central. Expert staff will supply visi- 
tors with literature and information about 
New York City without cost. Former offices 
handled 200,000 queries last year, distrib- 
uted 3,000,000 pieces of literature, with new 
facilities expected to triple that with pres- 
ent air-conditioned, more centrally located 
site. 


Two miles east of Lake Mills, 
Wisc., at Aztalan, the pyramidal 
remains of a forgotten Indian civi- 
lization are surrounded by a pic- 
turesque park. Beneath Rock 
Lake’s surface stand formations 
whose mysteries are always a topic 
of scientific interest, and a big 
collection of Indian relics can be 
seen in the Aztalan museum. 


Brittany, that rugged mystical 
region in the upper lefthand cor- 
ner on the map of France, is un- 
derway with some of its biggest 
festivals, the famed “pardons,” or 
religious ceremonies. An outstand- 


- Ing one is at Perros-Guirec on Au- 


gust 15, held in a chapel built by 
the captain of an English ship, 
after a strange light guided him 
to shore—and safety. 


Edinburgh’s International Festi- 
val will feature a new Thornton 
Wilder play, A Life in the Sun, 
from August 22 to September 10, 
with English actress Irene Worth 
billed alongside America’s Mont- 
gomery Clift. 


A life-size Abraham Lincoln 
mural, created by Thomas Hart 
Benton, was unveiled recently at 
Lincoln University in Jefferson 
City, Mo. It’s the second in the 
city, one by the same artist, in 
the House lounge of the Capitol, 
already a major tourist lure. 
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vachene has a ree ollor 

in Fiji, particularly at Suva, wher 
the Royal Suva Yacht Club, with a 
modern clubhouse a mile from 
town, is the center of activity. Visi- 
tors are welcome to use its facilities 
and Saturday nights there are 
unusually informal dances with fun 
for all. You can get your special 
card from the Fiji Visitors Bureau 
with ease. 


Pilgrims to the shrine of the 
Luxembourg Mother of God in 
Kevelaer on the Lower Rhine are 
being allowed rail fare reductions 
until October. Individuals get a 
one-third cutdown from certain key 
stations on the Deutsche Bundes- 
bahn line, with groups—25 or more 
—getting 50% slashes in rates. 


Although New Hampshire has 
only eighteen miles of seacoast— 
shortest among the five ocean-edged 
New England states—the Granite 
State has rung up a 400 per cent 
uppage in motorboating on its in- 
land lakes in less than twenty 
years. Some 19,847 privately owned 
pleasure power boats were regis- 
tered last year on the state’s 1,300 
lakes and ponds. A boom in boat- 
ing for sure. 


A Cape Cod cut-through is 
being completed on the Massa- 
chusetts peninsula with a new 
highway dipping down from 
Provincetown to the Cape Cod 
Canal, About sixteen miles—be- 
tween Brewster and the Orleans- 


Eastham line — remain unfin- 
ished. 


That numbing sign, Closed, gets 
slightly thawed out at the Paris 
office of Air France on the Champs- 
Elysees. Too-late tourists can now 
ring a button on the door and 
use a special phone installed at 
street level to contact an employee 
for information and reservation as- 
sistance at any hour of the night. 
Proves again that Paris never 
sleeps. 


From September 1 to Septem- . 


ber 30, you can get a cash rebate 
for a seven-day stay at any of the 
Belgian seacoast hotels under a 
repeat run of last year’s plan. For 


with proportionate rises for high 
tariffs. Most shops in the sea cities 
too, offer a five per cent discount 
on purchases by visitors. Accredited 
hotels issue cards to tourists on 
pended 


You may see red in Maywood, — 
Ill, the next time you drive 
through. All police cars and fire 
apparatus (apparati?) have in- 
stalled gadgets permitting quick 
change of every traffic light to red 
for rapid response to alarms by 
needed equipment. System is first 
in the U.S., boosters claim. 


One of the finest panoramas 
of the northern Catskills is seen 
from the overlook area and ob- 
servation tower on Route 23— 
the Mohican Trail — at East 
Windham Mountain in New 
York’s Greene County. Clear 
days afford inspiring views of © 
mountain ranges in five states. 


_ Quick Takes: California’s Santa — 
Ana will have a 2,000-car drive-in 
movie on August 15 if opening aa 
deadline is met. . . . Lebanon’s  — 
capital, Beirut, is finally numbering ‘a 
its houses. . Pittsburgh nitery, — : 
Dore’s, has re- geared to fashionable 4g 
style of gat entertainment, nodanc- 
ing. . . . Washington, D.C., hostei- od 
ries are starting to copy Miami | 
Beach’s successful package plans for A 
summer simmer. . . . Some airlines _ 
are beginning to drop irksome re- 
confirmation requirements. . . 
Wholesale shuttering of Montreal — 
nightspots may curtail tourist stop- — 
overs and consequent delat 
by all types of businesses. 


Just date miles north of Free 
hold, New Jersey, on Route 9, is 
the Pine Creek Railroad, a nar. 
row-gauge steam train operating 
each Sunday from noon to 7:00 
p-m. Visitors can ride the half. 
mile trackage for twenty cents 


An odd line buried in ltalean ais: 
toms regulations reads: “Persona 
effects must be adequate to the 
social status of the tourist... . 
Bring your mink, Marge! 
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‘ican. trav- 
ers stunked down over $960,000,- 
- 000 overseas in 1954, plus about 
-$400,000,000 for air and sea fares. 
Europe and the Mediterranean got 
most of the coinage—$350,000,000 
or 37 per cent, a 15 per cent in- 
crease over 1953. Figures for 1955 


Another Santa’s Village can be 
found in Northern Ontario on the 
; Muskoka River near Bracebridge 

in’ Canada. Superhighways lead 

- north from Toronto and border 

cities to Bracebridge and_ scenic 

roads cover the remaining three 
and a half miles to the fantasy 
spot of fairy-tale tableaux, stroll- 

_ ing troubadors and Santa himself. 


= Next time you're in Detroit, 
make it a point to visit Greenfield 
: Village and the Henry Ford Mu- 
- seum at Dearborn, about ten miles 
_ from downtown in the auto city. 
_ Dedicated to American history, the 
‘Village covers 200 acres and is a 
_ panoramic chronicle of life in the 
U.S. from Colonial times to the 
_ present. 


After a morning of sightseeing in 
|, London, you might stop off for re- 
7 _ freshment at Ye Olde Cheshire inn, 
= just off Fleet Street in a narrow 
1 alley called Wine Office Court. A 
| haunt of Dr. Samuel Johnso the 
| __ inn still preserves his favorite cor- 

‘ner, a copy of Reynolds’ portrait 
x of the great wit and a copy of his 
| _ famous dictionary. All this and the 

-inn’s traditional “pudding” of 
: tasty steak, mushrooms,’ larks and 
oysters. 


Public telephone booths are 
‘being installed along Paris streets 
_ and—most gratifying news yet— 
_ calls may be paid for with French 
ins instead of those tokens that 
previously had to be obtained. 


Completely renovated and _re- 
built, Bluebeard’s Castle on St. 


ffers free station wagon service to 
I s beach. Waiters dressed as pirates 
and maids in colorful local cos- 
me add to the Caribbean fun. 


are expected to leap even higher. 


homas in the American Virgins 


New double chair lift has begun operating 
at Stowe, Vt. Once strictly for skiers, new 
sky swing scoops sightseers to Spruce Peak. 
Lift runs 6,200 feet, can transport 800 tray- 
elers an hour on circuit, is slowed in summer 
to give ample time for viewing scenic pano- 
rama of rolling hills and greenery, is designed 
for comfort and safety during aerial spin. 


United Air Lines recently trans- 
ported an entire religious commu- 
nity consisting of 60 ‘Trappist 
monks to their new abbey in Ore- 
gon. Unprecedented aerial move 


shifted Abbey of Our Lady Guada-. 


lupe from Pecos, New Mexico, to 
Lafayette, Ore., a distance of 1,000 
miles—between dawn and _ early 
afternoon. 


Pick Hotels, with a twenty-city 
chain, has introduced restaurant 
menus in Braille for blind trav- 
elers. 


One of the most stirring travel 
sights is the Yosemite “firefall’” 
which draws the gazes of tourists 
throughout the summer at the 
great national playground. Bark 
from fallen red fir trees is heaped 
on top of Glacier Point and set 
afire. After night has fallen in the 
valley some 3,254 feet below, the 
heap is pushed over the rocky cliff 
for a dramatic display. Popular 
vantage points are the Ahwahnee 
Hotel, Yosemite Lodge and Camp 
Curry. 


In Japan’s Bay of Ise are the 
wedded rocks of Izanagi and Iza- 
nami, named after the mythical 


forebears of the Japanese. Izanag 
is joined to his mate by a huge 
straw rope that is replaced annually — 
with much ceremony. 2) 


Just 45 minutes from the gaming 
tables of neon-flaming Las Vegas 
is one of the most scenic U.S. spots 
—the Valley of Fire. (TRAVEL, Feb., 
1954) . Its red sandstone changes in 
brilliance with each position of the 
sun, and you'll see a bed of petri- | 
fied trees which once towered above — 
a prehistoric forest. 


A new deal for travelers is Bali, 
a card word game growing so in — 
popularity that it’s being taught by — 
cruise directors of Moore-McCor- 
mack, Grace, Farrell and American 
Export lines. Two to four travelers 
can play the easy-to-tote game. 
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Although the Hebrides may seem 
out of the way on a map, they are 
linked in an all-encompassing web 
by the Royal Mail Steamers of Mac- 
Brayne Steamships, Ltd. When the 
steamers connect with British Rail- 
ways express services, the Isles are 
just an overnight trip from London 
or half a day from Edinburgh. 


Billed as the first inter-racial 
cruise ever offered by a U.S. travel 
agency, a 24-day luxury trip is — 
slated to leave New York City Oc- 
tober 6 aboard the Queen Freder- 
ica on a wide-spread European out- 
ing. Under the King Travel Agency 
aegis, non-segregated spin starts at — 
$995, all-inclusive. 


Thousands of exotic birds can 
be seen freely moving about in _ 
their natural surroundings at — 
Avifauna, a beautiful park in — 
Holland. It can be reached from _ 
Amsterdam by motorcoach, pri- | 
vate car or boat. 


Women anglers are shaping up > 
a new travel picture—at least in 
Missouri where some counties re- 
port as much as a 200 per cent in- | 
crease in recent years on the part 
of feminine outdoor enthusiasts. 
Nobody quite knows why, but cat- 
erers to the needs of travelers are — 
taking note. 


If you like your travel with a 
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Latest Bowase Hotel Opens 
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Waikiki's newest luxury hotel, Princess Kaiu- 
lani, opened recently in Hawaii. Set amid 
lush gardens, | |-story structure has 300 guest 
rooms, cost $4,500,000, is largest hotel built 
in area in 28 years. Owned by Matson Lines, 
Princess Kaiulani has rates beginning at 
$7.50 double, is designed for casual tropical 
living with ultra-modern conveniences. 


dash of adventure and don’t mind 
roughing it a bit, you can take your 
choice of several guided tours of 
the so-called ‘“‘Green Hell” in the 
Amazon basin of northern Peru. 
Eight and eleven-day tours will 
leave Lima during July and early 
August, with roundtrip fare via 
Panagra from Miami $458 tourist 
class, plus “Amazon Odyssey’’ rates 


depending upon personal needs 
and timetables. 
U.S. travelers eyeing overseas 


itineraries might be interested in 
knowing of the reverse traffic flow 
—1,099,035 immigrants in the last 
five years. For their benefit, a 50- 
cent, 96-page booklet, Life in Amer- 
ica, outlines U.S. history, economy, 
attitudes, etc., plus descriptions of 
the country. It’s being distributed 
by the Common Gounell for Amer- 
ican Unity in New York, a non- 
profit firm. 


New York’s Summer Festival, 
now at its peak but running until 
Labor Day, has prompted a rash 
of special events, rates and other 
advantages to travelers. Six rail- 
roads—New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie, Lackawanna, Central 
of N.J. and Long Island—let 
Festival-bound families into town 


with savings as much as 30 percent. 


Excursion rates from Albany, Troy 
and Utica, for example, are $3.50 


per person roundtrip each Sunday 


during the Festival period. 
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more and more part tof the ay i 


picture. It prompted, at any rate, 
Eugene Fodor’s husky Men’s Guide 
to Europe, a 650-page tome cover- 
ing everything of male interest 
from bars to beaches. A companion 
Woman’s Guide will keep your wife 
happy, too. 


West Berlin has some of the most 
unusual nightclubs in Europe. 
Among them are such spots as Das 
Goldene Hufeisen, where customers 
are invited to ride horses around a 
circus ring; Remde’s St. Pauli am 
Zoom, where guests are supplied 
with fishing poles, and Resi’s, whose 
specialty is telephones and message 
chutes on each table for fast 
friendships. 


Black Hawk State Park, Rock 
Island, Illinois, will put on its 
16th Indian Pow-wow Council 
September 3, 4 and 5 this year, 
fresh smoke signals say. 


Approximately 54 new hotels 
totalling to 10,098 guest rooms, 
were built or started in the U.S. 
during 1954, with other space 
added to existing inns—putting the 
total of all hotel rooms at 1,649,000, 
or the loudest single-night snore in 
U.S. history. These rooms are 
packed into 15,582 hotels, but not 
all of them are exactly first class. 


Atomic-minded travelers can 
visit the Nuclear Reactor on the 
campus of North Carolina State 
College at Raleigh for a peer at 
the first facility of its kind to be 
used exclusively for peace-time 
atomic research. 


Virginia’s Prince William County 
Fair at Manassas will take place 
this year from August 15 through 
20. Six miles from the fairground 
is Manassas National Battlefield 
Park, site of the First and Second 
Battles of Bull Run. 


Work has been started on the 
$345,000,000 New England Thru- 
way, a 129-mile strip to extend 
from Port Chester, N.Y., to a point 
about 25 miles from Providence, 
R.I. The stretch will be a divided 
concrete highway with two to four 


- tive’ dishes on menus. 


roll the fee eng late in’ +1958. 


Halifax, Yorkshire, England, ae 
sesses one of the oddest architectur- — 
al freaks in Britain—a 280-foot | 
tower in the style of an Eastern 
minaret. It was originally designed — 
as a chimney to eliminate a smoke ~ 
nuisance from a local dye factory 
but it didn’t work. The versatile — 
builder converted it into an obser- 
vation tower of fanciful Oriental — 
lines and from it there is a fine © 
view of the Pennine moors and — 
mountains. 


After you’ve gazed at San Fran- 
cisco’s magnificent harbor from _ 
atop Telegraph Hill or the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, make your way — 
down to Fisherman’s Wharf—not 
just for delicious seafood dinners _ 
but also for a boat cruise of the 
Bay. Another excellent view is — 
thus obtained, costing only $1.25 — 
for an hour’ 8 ride. 


American Hotel  Association’s 
president warned recently that 
many communities are in danger 
of being bypassed by travelers with 
development of numerous thru- — 
ways and turnpikes. Among con- — 
sequent recommendations to stop — 
the hurrying motorist: introduction © 
of resort-type facilities at commer- 
cial. hotels, boosting of local glam- ae 
our and history, featuring of “na- 
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The detailed program for the 
re-opening of the Vienna State Op 
era on November 5 is now available 
upon request from the Austrian 
State Tourist Dept. in New York © 
City. Gutted by bombs during the _ 
war, the Opera House has been. z 
restored and applications for pre 
miere tickets are already being r 
ceived in Vienna—to the tune, sO” 
far, of 22,000. : 


interpreters aboard appropriate — 
trains to aid foreign tourists. New — 
personnel are also authorized 
undertake exchange of curre 
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tMost one hundred years 

ago, two fresh-faced young 

sters sprang from the pen 
of the great Mark Twain and 
leaped into the hearts of all 
Americans. With fishing poles 
lazily swung over their shoulders, 
they walked barefoot through 
the town of Hannibal, Missouri, 
just as many boys do today, but 
these two lads, named Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn, are 
youths enshrined in the annals 
of American folk-lore:. 

They were what could be 
called average American youths, 
filled with, ideas of fun and 
adventure. 
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MARK TWAIN'S 


Foday. Hannibal, known as 
St. Petersburg in Mark Twatn's 
classic tales, is a modern-day 
community but the heart of the 
town still has fragrant reminders 
of those bygone, unharassed 
days. One of the reasons for this 
is that the population ts no 
only 21,000, an insignificant vise 
as these thines go, from the 3,590 
inhabitants of youne Mark 
Twain's era 

But more important is tha 
Hannibal's reputation and civic 
pride is based primarily on the 
fact that it is the home of two 
of the most memorable charac 


ters in world fiction. As a result, 


HANNIBAL 


every traceable item and _ loca- 
tion that can be deduced from 
the Sawyer and Finn stories has 
been encased, as it were, to the 
greater glory of the boys, author 
and the town. 

Wandering around Hannibal, 
you will come upon Mark 
Twain’s boyhood . home—the 
Tom Sawyer house—and right 
next to it the most famous fence 
in America, the one Tom per- 
suaded his friends to white-wash 
for him in a moment of sheer 
genius. 

The Twain home is entered 
through the museum which the 
town has erected adjacent to the 
white frame building on Hill 
Street. Here are many of the 
memorabilia of ‘Twain’s life, 
such as models of riverboats on 
which Twain was pilot and 
where he learned to know the 
river that vies with Huck Finn as 
Twain's 


central character © of 


ereatest work. There are manu 
scripts and sculpture, letters and 
personal effects ef the great 
humorist, including the battered 
cherry writine desk on which 
Tom Sawye was composed. 
The town of Hannibal is a4 
nostalgic area for readers ol 
Fwain’s books. At the foot of the 
hill where the Twain house 
stands is a lifesize statue of Tom 
und Huck: outside the town 15 
fom and Becky 


Chatcher were lost: the hill ove) 


the cave where 


looks the Mississipp: from which 
lackson’s Island can be = seen 
This is the isle on which Tom 
Huck, and Joe Harper indulged 
in that boyhood enjoymens :o! 
playing pirate 

Mark Twain's Hannibal lets 
an American fable come. to 


life. 
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4 Two lads looking much like Tom and Huck pass 
home of Mark Twain and that famous white-washed 
fence on their way down to the old fishing hole. 


Selm’s general store, where Aunt Polly would send 
Tom Sawyer on many an errand, stands on corner of 
Main and Hill streets in historical Hannibal. 72 


& Home town kids take a trip to Mark Twain cave, 
two miles outside of Hannibal, and re-enact thrilling 
adventures of Tom Sawyer and Becky Thatcher 
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4 Youths admire bust of Twain, day-dreaming of 
adventures author so masterfully wrote about. 


> 


Modern-day Tom and Huck look over 
model of riverboat, contemplating 
thrill gotten out of piloting one. 


a In this tiny room and on the same 
desk, Mark Twain wrote his world 
famous “Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 


@& Swinging large steering wheel 
is mansized job, but youngster feels 
he is capable of doing tt. 


Boys admire bronze statue of Mark 
Twain in Riverview Park, which over- 
looks the author’s beloved river. > 


of young boys. 
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Pilgrims have scaled steep hills for thousands of years to worship at beautiful Monastery. 


spain’s magnificent 


MONTSERRAT 


LL OVER SPAIN you will find mountain retreats to 
which the faithful love to climb for a weekend 
or a month of spiritual and physical rejuvena- 

tion. One of the largest and most famous of these re- 
treats perches like an eagle’s nest near the top of a 
strange rock formation rising spectacularly out of the 
flat plains of Catalonia. Just 40 miles northwest of 
Barcelona, Montserrat is well worth a visit, whether 
you go there in the role of tourist or pilgrim—or a 
combination of both. 

The 3 x 6-mile mountain chain first seen in the 
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distance as you approach Montserrat is composed of 
nothing but small rocks and stones held together with 
a kind of petrified cement built layer upon layer up 
to peaks which at one point reach more than 4,000 
feet above sea level. Catalonia’s earliest citizens be- 
lieved the mountain in their midst was placed there 
by some kind of miracle, but geologists have long 
since offered a perfectly sound scientific explanation 
for its origins which is now accepted by everyone. 
The enormous blocks which make up the mountain 
were formed originally at the bottom of the sea. Dur- 
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ing the Tertiary Period a violent contraction of the 
earth placed a continent in the middle of the Medi- 
terranean, and left Catalonia one vast lagoon. An- 
other convulsion sank the Balearic continent, leaving 
only the islands high and dry. The repercussions from 
this same action cracked and reshaped the contours 
of Catalonia, pushing the waters in the area out to 
sea, and leaving the shapeless lump of Montserrat 
in clear view. Eons of sun and winds gradually changed 
that shapeless mass into the strange configurations we 
see there today. 


Montserrat means literally, in Catalonian, “sawed 
mountain,” and from many angles the range does have 
a certain artificial aspect, as if it had been moulded 
out of papier-mdché. Some contours appear as pipes 
of a gigantic organ. On certain vertical surfaces faces 
seem to have been chipped out by nature almost as 
clearly as those sculptured by man on Mount Rush- 
more. A few of the peaks came out as perfectly round 
dome-like formations. 

‘The Monastery itself is a large cluster of buildings 
many stories high built out of stone from nearby hills. 
As seen from the foot of Montserrat, 2,000 feet below, 
the Monastery looks like a photograph of a section 
of a city, cut out and pasted on the sheer side of the 
mountain, and you begin wondering how anything 
but a mountain goat could ever get up there. 

Actually, pilgrims have been scaling the heights of 
these steep hills for more than 1,000 years, long before 
the Benedictines founded the monastery in 1025, and 
for the past 63 years the heights of Montserrat have 
been comfortably accessible. 


Shrine dedicated to Virgin of Montserrat was built in Ninth Century. 


Nowadays, besides walking up to the Monastery on 
well-graded footpaths, you can drive up by car or bus, 
take an old-fashioned rack-and-pinion railway up to 
the top, or swing up on wires by aerial cable car in 
one of the most thrilling rides anywhere in Europe. 

Barcelona travel agencies advertise day trips to 
Montserrat by autobus for a very reasonable $4.50, 
including the noon-day meal. But these excursions 
give you only a few hours at Montserrat itself at a 
time when the place is crowded with other tourists, 
and it is practically impossible to catch the true spirit 
of this old Monastery under these conditions. If your 
travel schedule permits, you ought to spend at least 
one night on the mountain. It was not for nothing 
that the faithful over the centuries bothered to climb 


Funicular cable car sweeps visitors quickly to top of Mt. Jeronimo. 
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Montserrat before the days when steam and electricity 
made the journey so easy. 

Two regular trains. from Barcelona connect with 
transportation directly to the Monastery, and the 
train you take depends on whether you would rather 
climb up over the ground or through the air. Electric 
trains leave the underground station at Plaza Cata- 
lonia for a little stop called Monistrol, where you 
change to the rack railway for the 45-minute upward 
trip to Montserrat. Or you can set out from Barcelona 
by steam train at Plaza de Espana and travel to 
Apeadero de Montserrat, where the funicular cableway 
waits to whisk passengers through the air in a tiny 
car. Each round-trip ticket, Barcelona to the Mon- 
astery, costs about $1.75. 

If you are traveling with your own car, you can 
take the main road leading out of Barcelona for Ma- 
drid through San Feliu del Llobregat, Molins de Rey, 
Palleja, San Andrés de la Barca to Kilometer Marker 
No. 574 where you branch off to the right for Can 
Massana and Montserrat. 

The religious community of Montserrat is really a 
small, independent city with all the normal conveni- 
ences of a city—hotel, restaurant, garage, market, post 
office, barber shops, medical and telephone services— 
close at hand. There are accommodations to fit the 
pocketbook of every visitor, whether he arrives in a 
big, black Mercedes-Benz or climbs out of a third-class 
compartment of the rack railway, carrying all his gear 
wrapped in a handkerchief. A double room with pri- 
vate bath at the hotel costs about $2.75—fairly expen- 
sive for Spain—and there is a choice of two menus at 
the restaurant: an elaborate, four-course one with 
lobster with asparagus tips for $1.60, and the corriente 
for about 50 cents. Neither the hotel nor the restau- 
rant is very busy except during special Feast Days and 
other holidays, for most of the hundreds of pilgrims 


SS 


Trained dog dressed in cap, cape, glasses helps guard railway crossing. 
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who make the ascent prefer the more austere, more 
economical facilities. 

Three of those large buildings on Montserrat seen 
from below contain floor after floor of “cells” where 
any visitor can spend the night for about 35 cents 
apiece. These so-called cells come in all sizes, from 
singles up to suites of rooms large enough to accommo- 
date whole families, much as they would live at home. 
The cells are simple in the extreme, usually containing 
no more than a bed, which the guest makes himself, 
a chair and a table. But in the evenings after Vespers 
these stark dormitories come to life with the sound 
of children playing in the hallways and the smell of 
cooking in the kitchens. Montserrat turns into a cen- 
ter of happy Spanish family life miraculously trans- 
planted en todo to the top of a mountain. 

Near the main square there is a large, well-stocked 
market where the Spanish housewife can find all the 
food and equipment for running her transplanted 
hogar, just as she would down below. Here she pur- 
chases wood and charcoal for her stove, olive oil to 
cook with, fresh fruits and vegetables raised in Mon- 
astery gardens down in the valley. One section con- 
tains a colmado offering every variety of cheese, dried 
and canned food, and pastries made right on the 
premises under the supervision of a Benedictine monk. 
Close by is a bodega where she obtains her table wine. 
Outside, on the square, stands are set up where tem- 
porary householders can buy dried beans, a kind of 
cottage cheese specialty and medicinal herbs. 

On our visit to Montserrat, my wife and I stayed 
in one of the cells and had our evening meals in the 
restaurant. For lunch we bought bread—the nearest 
thing to the French variety I’ve seen south of the 
Pyrenees—cheese, cold cuts and a bottle of wine. We 
had our picnic off in a post which overlooked both 
the Monastery and the wide, misty Catalonian coun- 


Rack Railway, first opened in 1891, takes tourists up to Monastery. 
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tryside far below. I recommend this program as the 
perfect compromise between the straight hotel exist- 
ence where much of the life of Montserrat must be 
passed by, and the establishment of a temporary mon- 
astic household, usually too large an assignment for 
anyone except the true, native-born Spaniard. 

If you make your way up the side of the mountain 
by rack railway you will pass, somewhere near the top, 
a grade-crossing where the tracks intersect the main 
road leading up to Montserrat. Ever since the rail- 
road was first opened in 1891, a trained dog, dressed 
in visored cap, red cape and glasses, has helped guard 
that crossing, and you can see the present one—the 
pet of the one-armed human guard—sitting up, sol- 
emnly acknowledging children’s greetings and cen- 
timos thrown down on the road in front of his master. 
Eating their cocas de la Moreneta purchased at a siding- 
wait, and cheering the little canine gate-tender as they 
pass, most of the pilgrims approach Montserrat in a 
gay holiday mood. Fascinated by the wonders of the 
mountain and the spectacular climb up its face, vis- 
itors find it easy to forget that they are, after all, on 
their way to a holy place, and the religious significance 
of Montserrat is, for the moment, obscured. 

But not for long. The change of atmosphere is com- 
plete the moment you arrive at the top station and 
enter the precincts of the great stone Monastery. In 
the crowds of men, women and children who amble 
across the square before the Basilica are many nuns 
and priests, some making lone pilgrimages to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Montserrat, others leading 
groups from their own village parishes. Massive bells 
from the campanile above the church announce Masses 
and other religious observances in joyous profusion. 
The very height of the Monastery and the clear air you 
breathe up there all help to give you a feeling of de- 
tachment from the material world below. Men have 


One end of graceful Basilica juts majestically out of scenic mountain. 
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been climbing up to that same Monastery site in 
search of solitude, peace and a place to meditate ever 
since the mountain was first discovered by human 
beings, and that was a long time ago. 

As far back as the Visigoth period, Montserrat was 
said to have sheltered religious hermits, and after Wil- 
fredo, Count of Barcelona, conquered the mountain 
and Christianized the whole region, small Romanesque 
hermitages on impossible ledges and inaccessible peaks 
were built as altars of perpetual devotion. Historians 
have been able to trace the beginnings of the Hermit- 
age of Santa Maria back to 888 A. D., and in 1025 the 
Abbot Oliva, Wilfredo’s great grandson, founded a 
Benedictine monastery under the Abbey of Ripoll 
which in the Fifteenth Century was declared com- 
pletely independent of the mother institution, sub- 
ject only to the Pope and the Apostolic See. 

Going back to its earliest history, the center of ven- 
eration of the Monastery has always been the Image 
of Our Lady of Montserrat, of which the Benedictine 
Brothers are the guardians. This three-foot-high 
wooden statue of the Virgin is shown seated on a 
marble throne, holding a globe in Her right hand, and 
on Her right knee the Child, Whose left hand holds 
a pine cone and Whose right hand blesses the multi- 
tudes. The faces of both the Mother and the Child are 
far too large for Their Bodies, as was the style in medi- 
eval statuary, and the Image as a whole bears a certain 
primitive stamp which is altogether charming. The 
faces and hands of both Figures have turned a rich 
ebony color through centuries of exposure to the 
smoke of candles and incense, and that is how Nuestra 
Senora de Montserrat has come to be known affection- 
ately as La Moreneta—the Black Virgin. 

When not brought out for sacred processions, Our 
Lady of Montserrat remains in a place of honor above 


and behind the high altar in the Basilica. She may _ 


ie. 


Young folks play games in main recreational plaza in front of Basilica. 
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be visited in Her Shrine, approached by stairways on 
either side of the Monastery church, to which the 
public has access every day, except from one to three 
in the afternoons. 

Although countless legends have grown up around 
the Figure, no one knows for sure exactly how the 
Holy Image came to rest on Montserrat, or exactly how 
old She is. The Virgin is certainly the most ancient 
object which can be seen on Montserrat, however, and 
no visitor would ever climb the mountain solely in 
search of other antiquities. The original Romanesque 
temple, which historians have described as “primitive” 
and “inadequate,” was destroyed during the Napole- 
onic Wars of 1812. The only elements of ancient tradi- 
tion which remained after the raid of General Suchet, 
according to one account, were the Holy Image, the 
mountain and the spirit of the Benedictines. Out of 
this foundation grew the physical structure of the 
Monastery we can see today, and the amount of work 
required to bring all the materials which went into it 
must have been staggering. 

The first of the daily religious services held in the 
Basilica begins at 6:45 a. m. with a Mass to the Virgin 
of Montserrat. At 10:30 all the Brethren of the Mon- 
astic Community gather at the Basilica for Conventual 
High Mass. The Midday Salve takes place every after- 
noon at 1:00 p. m. and there are vesper services every 
evening at 6:30 and again an hour later. The Mon- 
astery maintains a fine choir school, said to date back 
to the Thirteenth Century, where boys from the ages 
of eight to sixteen are trained in liturgical music and 
to serve at the altar. This magnificent choir takes part 


Front of Monastery still shows influence of Benedictine artwork. 
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in every daily service except the midmorning High 
Mass. The boys not singing serve as acolytes for the 
Benedictines who say Masses simultaneously at the 
High Altar, before the Virgin of Montserrat, and at 
each one of the three chapels on either side of the 
Basilica. 

Visitors who have been to Montserrat for those 
occasions say Holy Week and Midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve in the Basilica are truly unforgettable 
experiences. The other principal liturgical feast days 
on Montserrat are Epiphany, January 6, the Dedica- 
tion of the Basilica of Montserrat, February 3, the 
Transition of San Benito, Abbot, March 21, Feast of 
the Virgin of Montserrat, April 27, the Feasts of Ascen- 
sion, Whitsuntide and Corpus Christi, the Feast of 
Saints Peter and Paul, June 29, and of San Benito, 
July 11, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, August 
15, the Nativity of the Virgin, September 8, All Saints 
Day, the Feast of the Faithful, November 2, the First 
Sunday in Advent, and the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, December 8. 

The engineers who installed comfortable transporta- 
tion for the pilgrims of Montserrat did not stop at the 
Monastery itself, but continued their marvels along 
the tops of the mountain range, so that visitors can 
now climb to where they can look straight down to the 
Monastery, and they can ascend with no physical effort 
whatsoever to the highest peak on Montserrat. For the 
first journey you start off from a station not far from 
the Monastery square, pay your ten pesetas—25 cents— 
and get aboard a funicular cable car which climbs up 
at a 70° angle to the Mirador de San Juan where there 
is a small chapel dedicated to this saint a short walk 
from the top, and a restaurant out on a point nearby. 

To arrive at the highest. peak on Montserrat you 
take a bus to the funicular landing and transfer to 
an aerial cable car for a ride to the summit of San 
Jeronimo. For the best panoramic views of the entire 
Montserrat Range, take this trip to San Jeronimo, 
walk along the mountain ridge to San Juan, and then 
drop down again to the Monastery by funicular. 

A fourth itinerary leads down to Santa Cueva where 
there is a unique set of figures called the monumental 
Rosary, depicting moments in Christ’s life. 

Every visitor to the famed, mountain Monastery in 
central Catalonia is bound to react somewhat differ- 
ently to the spirit and atmosphere he encounters in 
this marvelous retreat carved out of a gray rocky shelf 
2,910 feet above the level of the sea. 

To discover your own on-scene reaction to this 
Spanish spectacle, you might try reaching it at your 
first opportunity. 

You will find that the nicest time of the year to 
visit Spain, weather-wise, is either in the late spring 
or in the early fall, when it is reasonably cool. But 
this majestic Monastery is a treat to travelers at any 
time. @ 
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TIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


OES THE PHRASE “all at sea” 
D connote only confusion? Well, 
it needn't. You can spend your 
summer vacation “all at sea’’—and 
love it, too. 


Swimming has long been one of 
the favorite playtime pastimes of 
sportsminded Americans. But many 
of today’s swimmers are plunging 
below the surface to explore the sea 
beneath them through a new and 
exciting sport called skin-diving. 

Many of this country’s coastal 
areas offer ideal conditions all year 
around for skin-diving vacationists. 
Their shores rimmed by beautiful 
coral reefs and ledges provide a 
«veritable underwater wonderland. 
Besides a suit styled for plenty of 
freedom in swimming, you need 
flippers, masks, weight belts, breath- 
ing apparatus, spear guns—and, of 
course, strong lungs. Then you'll 
face the pleasant choice of under- 
water exploration, — spear-fishing, 
hunting and _ photography. 


If spearfishing or hunting doesn’t 
appeal to you, you can do a little 
pre-trip research and then look for 
legendary sunken treasures. Or you 
can simply feast your eyes on an 
exotic world of brilliantly colored 
fish, fans, sponges, beautiful trees, 
spider coral and numerous other 
forms of underwater life. 


Many of my skin-diving friends 
motor home with a colorful collec 
tion of coral which they have 
gathered during their underwater 
expeditions. Instead of letting me- 
mentos dredged from the deep 
gather dust in the attic or basement, 
they have devised ways of using 
them to ornament their homes. 
They have discovered that coral 
formations can be placed in_hur- 
ricane lamps to make attractive 
lamp bases. Also, they add colorful 
detail to indoor aquariums and 
often dress up a what-not. 


If you’re looking for new adven- 
tures on your next trip, why not 
spend part of your time exploring 
the underwater world? @ 
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KEEPER? 


What sort of future has Sang Gi, 
crippled by a bit of shrapnel? What are 
his chances, begging on the streets of 
Seoul, with his homemade crutches? He 
has no home, no parents, no schooling. 
He has a good and intelligent face, but—? 


Is his future any business of mine? 
Should I be concerned with cripples and 
the needs and suffering of others? When 
I have enough to eat should I be worried 
because others don’t, including little chil- 
dren? Should I care, when I was lucky 
enough to be born in America instead 
of India, where the majority of people do 
not get enough to eat and some are ac- 
tually starving? What is the reason I 
was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? 
There are still 35,000 homeless children 
in Korea. Why don’t I live in a hut made 
of rubble, old tin cans and half rotten 


MY BROTHER'S 


scraps of wood in Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in a crowded Austrian 
refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a man with a job in Caleutta, working 
steady every day for long hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because 
my job does not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen other 
persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from flies, swarming 
with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrangements whatever? 


I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? When my 
stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose stomachs are empty? 
Must I? Am I compelled to think about these others? Or is it just, God helping 
me, that I want to think about them and because I have a heart, desire to 


help them? 


No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you can have some 
pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and be given a decent chance in life by “adopting” a child. 
The cost, $10.00 a month, is the same in all of the following 28 different 
countries: Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free 
China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germany. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage organization 


in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Set ate SS ee RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA ow 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
0 girl for one year in 


(Name country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full 
year [] first month []. Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that 
there is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $.......2002 2. 

Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


( Please send me further information... 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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guide to retirement in 


MEXICO 


oME 500,000 Americans who visit Mex- 
\ ico each year invariably marvel at the 
50,000 Americans who live there. 


“How do you do it?” they want to know. 
The answer is that it’s easy—and there are 
lots of ways. This is no exaggeration. There 
really are lots of ways for U.S. citizens to 
move to the lovely land South of the 
Border, and still retain their U.S. citizen- 
ship, with all its privileges. Americans who 
live in Mexico revel in the advantages of 
cheap and easy living amid exquisite 
settings. 
The Mexican government has established 


.Texas couple chose San Miguel de Allende in mountains of Guanajuato to retire, build their dream house costing less than $3,000. 
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several different classifications, under at least one of 
which almost every American who wishes to can come 
to the Republic to live. Regulations vary from one 
classification to another, depending on an individual’s 
qualifications, economic status and specialty. 

However, by definition of the government of Mex- 
ico, the bulk of American citizens who wish to live— 
and who live already—in that country fall in one of 
three major groupings. It is the intent of this article 
to give a brief resume of the regulations and require- 
ments of each of those three classifications. Thus, each 
reader may decide for himself under which heading 
he falls, and then obtain more detailed information 
about his own case. 

‘There are two excellent sources for this information. 
The official source is the Secretaria de Gobernacion, 
Palacio Federal, Mexico, D.F., the agency through 
which most of the paperwork for all foreign residents 
clears. Another source—and perhaps your best bet for 
initial information—is a remarkably concise and re- 
vealing little book called Let’s Live In Mexico, by 
Romeo Dominguez, a Mexican consul in the U.S. for 
many years, who has an uncanny insight into the often 
befuddling relations between American and Mexican. 
The book is published by Exposition Press, New York 
City. 

The first category is the plain and simple tourist 
status. Not only do more than 90 per cent of all 
American visitors to Mexico enter as tourists, but also, 
surprisingly, at least half those who reside in the 
country live there quite permanently as Turistas. This 
is the first and, by far, the largest of the categories 
specified by the Mexican government. 

Literally thousands of Americans all over the 
Republic rent homes, hire servants, buy furniture 
and live a quiet and orderly life under the seemingly 
restrictive dictates of a tourist card. 

There need be no feeling of transience as a Turista. 
The twice-a-year trip to the border by Mexico’s 


Doctor, wife take life easy in new home overlooking old Mexican city. 
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thousands of “permanent American tourists” usually is 
a cause for envy by those living under some other 
classification. More often than not, there are purchases 
to be made, relatives to be visited, banana splits te 
be consumed and other chores to be tended which 
cannot be as readily handled from deep in Mexico. 

Even if you are firmly pre-determined to settle in 
the Republic, those who are wise in the ways of life 
in Mexico recommend an initial “break-in” period as 
a Turista. This is shrewd advice and should be heeded. 
for six months is considered ample time in which te 
decide what life in the land of manana has to offer 
you, and where you may find it. 

Requirements for Turista status are extremely sim- 
ple. All that’s needed is proof of U.S. citizenship, $3.00 
for a tourist card for each family member over fifteen 
years of age, and proof of automobile ownership, if 
you drive down. Entry papers for car or trailer cost 
nothing, and are valid for the same length of time as 
the card—six months. 

If you have a moderate pension, retirement benefit, 
compensation or other permanent and lawful source of 
income, you would enter Mexico as an inmigrante, if 
you so desired. First—and major—requirement calls for 
proof of a guaranteed minimum monthly income of 
$115 a month, plus some $58.00 additional for each 
dependent over fifteen. Necessary documents, issued 
by Gobernacion, are good for five years, after which 
the inmigrante then assumes the status of inmigrado. 
He may then, with special permission, engage in wage 
earning, and may also become known as a rentista or 
residente if he buys property or builds a home. 

The prospective inmigrante needs also a U.S. pass- 
port for himself and his dependants, and must submit 
proof that he has no previous criminal record and has 
no communicable disease. But the most important rule 
of all deals with your income. If you have that, then 
you’re in as an inmigrante, if you wish. 

One drawback to inmigrante living in Mexico is 


Charming six-room house cost art teacher, wife less than $2,500 
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he regulation which stipulates rather stiff import 
luties on such personal possessions as automobiles, 
electrical appliances, cameras, some household goods 
and the like—all items admitted duty-free for tourists. 
But many canny Americans circumvent this expensive 
requirement by taking out tourist papers on one 
member of the family, thus allowing the six-month 
free import of the car, the radio, the trailer, the 
toaster and the box brownie. 

So, while mother and the kids stay home, dad drives 
to the border twice a year, renews his papers for next 
to nothing, those on the car for absolutely nothing, 
and drives back down to his Mexican hacienda—and 
everything is quite nice and legal. 

Estudiante status is a special classification applying 
only to those foreigners wishing to study in Mexican 
schools, colleges and universities. Necessary papers 
cost $8.00 are valid for a period of two years and may, 
if required, be renewed for the amount of time neces- 
sary to complete the prescribed course of study. A 
prospective student must obtain written proof of 
acceptance in the Mexican institution of his choice 
and provide evidence of U.S. citizenship. 

Those coming to Mexico under estudiante status 
may not, under present regulations, bring their cars. 
But many couples enter the country with one under 
classification as a tourist. Students may, however, im- 
port duty-free a “reasonable” quantity of clothing, 
cameras, personal items and so on. 

There are several other classifications defined by the 
Secretaria de Gobernacion applying to U/S. citizens 
living in Mexico. But all cover a lot less ground and a 


lot fewer people than the other categories already 
described. 

One heading applies to professionals, so that in 
exceptional cases doctors, lawyers, teachers and others 
may be granted the privilege of living in Mexico and 
practicing there. 

Another category allows management personnel to 
come into the Republic to live and work in executive 
positions, many of them with a Mexican branch of an 
American industry, and others in altogether Mexican 
companies. The rules of this classification specifically 
state that the executive will be admitted if his work 
does not offer competition to that of a Mexican 
national. 

Those in technical or specialized service fields also 
may apply for residence and working papers in Mex- 
ico, so long as their particular specialty cannot be 
handled at that spot by a citizen of the Republic. 

Finally, their are residence and employment cate- 
gories for investors of capital. Under one, those who 
wish to invest in industry, agriculture and export trade 
may be admitted. The other allows prospective inves- 
tors in government bonds, titles and national credit 
institutions to live in Mexico. 

There are special requirements for such Americans 
as those who work for AFTOSA in the fight with the 
Mexican government against hoof and mouth disease, 
and for seamen and airline crew members who fre- 
quently touch at one of the country’s cities and ports, 
and to many others, all of who come to Mexico on 
one or more of a dozen uncommon errands. 

It should be made clear, of course, that any govern- 


Group of Americans enjoy relaxing afternoon on sun-swept patio for $5.00 total, which includes Mariachi musicians, cooling refreshments. 
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ment withholds the right to make changes and altera- 
tions in its regulations governing foreigners in its 
borders without notice or explanation of any kind. 
Consequently, what is the requirement now might not 
be the requirement tomorrow. But, using the latest 
published information from Mexican Federal sources, 
we find the foregoing explanations are true at the 
time of this writing. For latest information, consult 
your nearest Mexican consul or the Secretaria de 
Gobernacion. 

A final caution or two about choosing your Utopia 
in Mexico. Don’t chose a city where either a large 
yearly influx of tourists or a long-established and big 
American colony has pushed prices up above normal 
levels for the country, particularly if you are going 
down on a limited income. 

Don’t select a seacoast town if you suffer from 
arthritis or rheumatism, a low muggy tropical city if 
you are plagued with asthma, or a high, thin-aired 
mountain town if you have heart trouble or high 
blood pressure. 

Choose a spot to fit your pocketbook. Nearly every 
resort city charges resort prices for everything. Many 
of the more modernized places or those which are 
industrial centers also have experienced an inflation 
in all commodities from meats to house rent. 

Start saving your money as soon as you cross the 
border. Exchange only what money you need for a 
short while at the Mexican border customs house. The 
rates are better in the interior. If you go by train, bus 
or plane, buy your ticket only to one of the border 
cities, cross the international boundary, and save U.S. 
transportation taxes by purchasing a ticket in Mexico 
for the remainder of the trip. 

Life for Americans in Mexico can be as opulent and 
expensive or as simple and cheap as you care to make 
it. If you’re on an economic par with the Aga Khan, 
or have one foot in the poorhouse, you can easily find 
just the place for you somewhere in that beautiful 
country. There too, you'll also find fellow Americans 
who are just your kind of people. 


GUIDE TO BEST PLACES FOR 
AMERICANS TO LIVE IN MEXICO 

MEXICO CITY—3,000,000 pop., 7,285 feet alt., 760 
mi. south of Laredo, Texas. Capital of Republic, 
melting pot for Latin America. As expensive or as 
cheap as you make it. Has some of everything to offer— 
modern-ancient, metropolitan-cosmopolitan, beautiful- 
ugly. Cultural, educational and industrial hub of 
Mexico. Has a very large American colony, schools, 
clubs, churches, etc. 

CUERNAVACA—45,000 pop., 5,150 feet alt., 47 mi. 
south of Mexico City. A garden spot with an Amer- 
ican population of several hundred. Many fine homes 
and wealthy retired folk, but also low-budget artists, 
writers, pensioners. Beautiful, restful city, ideally-mild 
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It’s Twice the Fun... 


when you CRUISE 


TO. 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
OCEAN MONARCH 


Enjoy all the fun of a Furness cruise on your 
way to colorful Bermuda. Dancing, deck 

sports and swimming... one luxury class only. 
All cabins with private bath. Your fare includes 
berth, meals and entertainment on board for 
four days, round trip $125 up plus tax. 

Stop over as long as you wish. 


This summer—Bermuda, Nassau, West Indies, 
South America and St. Lawrence, Saguenay 
River Cruises. 
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See Your Travel Agent 
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Travel Crosswords 
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Horizontal Vertical 


1 Big Indian Mound (British 
Spelling) 

12 This proyides a Patagonian 
with his ups and downs 

13 Screams in Sunny Italy 

14 Just one thing after another 

17 Cold war General of Slivowitz 

18 Perpendicular shot at the old 
green table 

19 What the pigs have in Yugo- 
slavia 

20 What Father let off in Paris 

22 Olde time invitation to grub 

23 Pull down the mighty 


A little catty 

This is where I came in 
Diplomatic Trade Last 

What the customs office takes 
off your European bargains 
Big actor with eggs 

Put periods here 

A striving Conative state or 
character 

Alberta’s own Roeky Park (2 
wds.) 

This is what you do to a 
schilling in Austria 


qaawn RON 


o & 


24 Son of a Piper 10 This is where he took a round 
26 If you have this you'll take trip 

plenty of wool to Europe 11 Big noise at a Music Festival 
28 Methodists co-eds in Texan 15 You need help here 


(abb.) 
31 This is where the co-ed 
slapped him 


16 Money Man 
21 In dents 


33 Short Republican 23 End of Cleopatra 
34 Mulish collaborator 25 This is bad on the French 
36 This melon is frustrated in Riviera 

love because he = == 27 What every French girl must 
39 Little island set in silver and he 

deteles Important ten years 38 ncascect facaSaer 

— 9 | - 
40 What the traveler has to learn 29 Mary in Italy 

to do in many languages 30 Where you generally were in a 
41 The one girl 1915 car 
42 How Lord Waldorf got Nancy 32 What to rise on 

to say yes! : 34 Rosy mix 
43 All she was fit to be after two 35 A rock facing toward the di- 


days of travel in Russia 


rection from which an over- 
44 Solemn pursuit in a wake (2 


riding glacier impinged 


wds.) - as Z ' 
46 This is a killing way to travel pe pac = poeta Shere cee 
in Paris 
47 This will take you anywhere 39 End of a lovely flame 
48 Shades of Kipling! 42 These are téps 
49 Reds of South Russia (abb.) 44 Never in Britain, son! 
50 South American Coating 45 Little trouble often picked up 
52 This happened between nine in the Near East 
and eleven 7 A regular ball in France 
54 What anyone who drives 50 Early New Zealander 
By through Rome deserves 51 Television in higher circles 
2B Half an Saves 53 Shockingly artistic figures 
9 Decorator in a country lane RSCReuenae Ease 


63 Air beginning 

64 Always call every woman over 
sixteen this in Paris 

66 You'll do this every night on 


56 Lottery Luck 
58 Some people ean’t bear this 
monicker 


your travels 60 A spy in this would be a mince 
67 East is East and Istanbul is pie 

this East 61 This will make you simply dye 
68 On foot in the French Alps (2 62 If the seed see’d the sun it 

wds.) would do this to the flower 
69 King Arthur’s court Lady 64 This is where his wife drove 


70 Where the Tourist trapped the 
Queen (2 wds.) 


him in Europe 
65 Sixteen hundred in Rome 


Retirement In Mexieo 


and invigorating climate. Fine all four seasons. 

MONTERREY—325,000 pop., 1,700 feet, 145 mi., 
3-hr. drive south of Laredo. Fine, modern, industrial 
city, hot in summer, cool in winter. Largest Mexican 
city near U.S. Highly frequented by tourists, with 
American population of more than 1,500, but not too 
expensive. { 

SALTILLO—80,000 pop., 5,000 ft. alt., 45 mi. west F 
of Monterrey. Older, quieter, more charming than 
Monterrey. Excellent university with summer exten- 
sion school for several major U.S. universities. About 
500 Americans live here, most quite simply. A good 
many tourists, but not enough to run prices up out of 
reason. Fine climate. 

GUADALAJ]ARA—355,000 pop., 5,200 ft. alt., 400 
mi. west-northwest of Mexico City, Second largest city 
in Republic. Tremendous emphasis on education, 
social position, music, art all things cultural. Beautiful 
old town, fine public parks and_ buildings, ideal 
climate. Several hundred American residents here. 
Quiet, staid. 

VERACRUZ-—88,000 pop., sea level, 285 mi. east of 
Mexico City. Most important Mexican seaport, ranks 
with busiest in Americas. About 100 American resi- 
dents find life here charming but quiet. Gulf breezes 
keep summer heat down, but still hot in mid-summer 
months. Delightful spring, winter, autumn weather. 

GUANAJUATO—75,000 pop., 5,800 ft. alt., halfway 
(200 mi.) between Mexico City and Guadalajara on 
excellent highway. Small but cultured group of 
Americans, mostly artists, writers, teachers. Beautiful, 


War veteran lives very well in Mexico on small monthly pension check. 
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historic old city, with one of best and cleanest markets 
in Mexico. Inexpensive living in lovely surroundings. 
Very good climate. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI-—150,000 pop., 6,100 ft. alt., 410 
mi. north of capital on St. Louis-Mexico City railroad. 
Fine old town, with small American colony, excellent 
homes for rent cheap. Important city, center of a wide 
agricultural and industrial area, Good climate. 

MAZATLAN—63,000 pop., sea level, on Pacific 
Coast, 330 mi. northwest of Guadalajara. Just being 
discovered by Americans, a few of whom now live 
there. Can be both expensive and cheap. Resort hotels 
springing up, but fine homes for rent cheap. Marvelous 
fishing. As lovely as Acapulco but—as yet—without 
same price tags. 

SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE-15,000 pop., 6,200 
ft. alt., 200 mi. northwest of Mexico City. Perfect jewel 

‘of small Colonial city, with large American population 
of 300, can absorb few more. Most are artists, writers, 
photographers, retired people, living in lovely sur- 
roundings at moderate cost. A few good homes still 
available. Fine art school, very good climate. 

ORIZABA—48,000 pop., 4,000 ft. alt., 93 mi. inland 
from Veracruz, 190 southeast of capital. Moderately- 
high mountain city but with lush tropical beauty. 
Lovely garden spot, becoming something of a resort. 
Small American colony as yet, not too expensive. In 
shadow of North America’s 2nd highest peak. 


IRAPUATO—60,000 pop., 5,500 ft. alt., 260 mi. 
northwest of Mexico City, in center of immensely 
wealthy agricultural region. Very few Americans, most 
of whom are department heads at huge oil refinery 
nearby. Pleasant, bustling but very Mexican with 
good, generally mild, climate. Tremendous market. 
One of least expensive places in Mexico. 

OAXACA—58,000 pop., 5,000 ft. alt., 350 mi. south 
of Mexico City. Once cultural and social center sur- 
passed by no other in Republic, now quieter, more 
languid, but pleasant, with an excellent market. Sur- 
rounded by huge archeological zone, one of most 
important in Western Hemisphere. Fine climate. 
Small American population, mostly retired, middle- 
aged people. 

QUERETARO—60,000 pop., 5,400 ft. Alt., 160 mi. 
northwest of Mexico City. Lovely old city, historically 
very important. Very few Americans, most of whom 
are connected with one of new Mexican branches of 
American manufacturers. Fine market, good climate, 

There they are—fourteen fine towns scattered 
throughout magnificent Mexico to tempt you on your 
retirement plans. It may be best if you visit them first. 
however, to get their feel, and their personal meaning 
for yourself. Of course, you may discover your own 
hidden spot, but if you follow this guide, it should 
lead you to a retirement area of perfect and practical 
suitability, no matter what your budget or bent. ¢ 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a‘trip to 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 
Ship Train Package trip 


Uhereswill bes. ...0...««se.2.o.eein my party. | plan-to 
leave. oo. BO CURDS GA conte) We Micclalig aparertrtec nets oasis 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
Name encase ve <8 Male sae seven ra he LOM DETSHIP! Hsia vie'eieie.s 
Send information to: 

SING GG IRCSSEMPI pec aerate ans ein ay a Piyoar eetiel ergn Pe a 


Crivinie eaaatcecion ener LONG seg ve Olales cieslces cee 
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Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information. 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 
cessing of your request. 


T amy planning ajtrip from: osss.scatieek of 3 
lO... .eeeeeeeeee-- and would like a routing 
NVA Amb oraile atraeit leper eisieferersveters: ete’ stereverata’ stetsrcverenere = 

I am planning to leave....cessccccceccnss 
INAIADY ig osha is #45, 2 se%e se ele, oie) 14,0 oral iale SeteiomeE 
Mem bershipiNa; sce sara'e coe ae oss Cope Mean 
PEEL OEOSS 500 clits setts ae ees corset cae sows Rees 


CAE Y a acyl «sine sie eee olan s Satara 


FONE EE Coat UAC oss aceon ee 
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Hotel Headliners 


Features for Hotel of Future Unveiled 


¢ 


Artist's conception shows layout for Hotel of Future with helicopter, interior car space. 


HE AMERICAN Hotel Associa- 
tion has outlined what the 
hotel of the future will be 
‘ike and has made its findings 
available to the traveling public. 
Although long-range plans are 
iigured through the year of 1975, 
consultants came up with ideas 
which they claim will be put into 
effect well before that date. 


In the hotel of the future’s 
kitchen, individual packages of 
pre-cooked meat or vegetables— 


which have been preserved by ir- 
radiation will be heated in an elec- 
tronic device, a ferris wheel type of 
conveyor oven which has a series of 
compartments, the sequence deter- 
mining the total heating time. Mov- 
ing in clock-wise fashion, each com- 
partment will reach the ejector one 
second later than the compartment 
ahead of it. Waiters will then trans- 
fer the heated portions into serving 
dishes for the guests. 

Hotel bedrooms will feature a 
large-scale map of the city for the 
convenience of guests. A control 
panel, among other extras, will 
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enable guests to regulate the soft- 
ness or firmness of mattresses. Food, 
beverages, newspapers and other 
small items will be delivered by 
pneumatic tube, alleviating the tip- 
ping problem. Telephone calls will 
be accompanied by a TV picture of 
the party at the other end. 

In the bathrooms, by pressing a 
button you will be able to sanitize 
the entire room and all fixtures 
instantly and completely with an 
odorless gas—harmless to humans. 
Under the sink will be an auto- 
matic washing machine and dryer, 
a small refrigerator for producing 
ice cubes. 

The hotel of the future will 
feature a convenient drive-in en- 
trance for those who arrive by car. 
Elevators will carry guests baggage, 
car and all, to their proper floor. 

All guest rooms will be on the 
building’s outer ring while the in- 
terior portion of the ultra-luxurious 
hotel will have parking space for 
autos. Guests who would rather fly 
than drive will find ample parking 
space for helicopters on the roof. 


Odds And Inns 


HERATON Corporation plans to 
build $2,225,000, 156-room 
motel at Tarrytown, N.Y., 

which will be first of its kind con- 
structed by a major hotel chain.... 
Somerset Hotel in Boston has an- 
nounced completion of its new 
swimming pool, first and only out- 
door hotel pool in town... . Motel 
chain being built by Automobile 
Club of Italy will open in resorts 
along Adriatic Sea at Porto d’ Ascoli, 
San Menaio Garganico, Castellana, 
Altamura. ... Suva, capital of Fiji 
Islands, will shortly get new 40- 
room luxury hotel. . . . Oregon’s 
Timberline Lodge on Mt. Hood, 
closed during recent months, has 
re-opened for tourist trade. 
Drake Hotel in Chicago has spent 
millions on modernizing its eleva- 
tors, kitchen, dining rooms. 


(RSs ee ENED 
IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT | LOCATION on smart 
57th Street between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 
Central Park ...Two 
minutes to Radio City’ 
—a few short steps 
to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $4.50 a day 
single—$6.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 

| | special interest to 

' | families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


tae Y GREAT 
NC )RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST., N.Y.19 


TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


GREAT 


GREAT 


WRITE FOR 
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DESIGNED 


lor TRAVELERS 


Ultra-modern sky lounges on Super G Constellations break up old-fashioned look of long corridors. 


O THE HABITUAL traveler, a 
patron saint of only a slightly 
lesser order than St. Christo- 
pher is the engineer, who in the 
past half-century has bestowed on 
him the twin boons of speed and 
safety. And keeping pace with the 
engineer has been the industrial 
designer, who has added, in his un- 


obtrusive way, the blessings of- 


comfort and convenience. 

Some of the tricks of his trade 
are revealed by Henry Dreyfuss, 
who is in a position to speak with 
considerable authority on what the 
designer has done to make the 
journey a joy for the traveler, since 
among his assignments have been 
designing the interiors of the Twen- 
tieth -Century Limited for New 
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York Central, the Super Constella- 
tion for Lockheed and the Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution for 
American Export Lines. 

Mr. Dreyfuss has outlined his 
experiences during the past 25 years 
as an industrial designer in a book, 
Designing for People, recently pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 

“As any housewife knows,” says 
Dreyfuss in talking about the design 
problems inherent in making a 
train comfortable, “the most diff- 
cult space to make attractive is a 
long and narrow corridor. Never- 
theless, the industrial designer has 
successfully arranged corridorlike 
trains to appear as a series of com- 
fortable, well-proportioned rooms. 
Contrasting colors have been in- 


troduced to create the feeling, of 
space, and chairs and private rooms 
now assure relaxation. 

“For years observation cars had 
the furniture arranged with pas- 
sengers’ backs to the windows. Now 
the seats are placed so that the 
traveler faces large windows and 
can actually observe the passing 
landscape without getting a crick 
in his neck.” 

Design problems related to travel 
are by no means solved yet, Mr. 
Dreyfuss points out, and cites, for 
example, what he foresees in the 
airplane interior of the future. 
“The airplane seat of tomorrow 
will be completely adjustable for- 
ward, back, up and down.. By the 
turn of a knob, the passenger will 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


COLOR SLIDES by known professional 
photographers. Used by thousands of 
travelers, lecturers and collectors, Exte- 
riors and Interiors. Relive your marvel- 
ous trip abroad. See again Paris, Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Scotland, 
Switzerland, etc. Also, Athens, India, 
Egypt, Morocco, Bali, Mexico. Catalog “T”’ 


England, 


free, Shrines of Europe and Holy Land. 


Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Medal, Chartres, Assisi, etc. Exteriors and 
splendid interiors. Lives of Christ and 
Mary. 50-page catalog “TR” free. ARGO 
SLIDES, 62 William Street, New York 5, 


N. Y. 
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MESTON’S TRAVELS has the answer for 
preserving your travel pleasure. beauti- 
ful color 35mm slides of interesting 
places cover the entire world. Sets of 
four only 98¢. FREE LIST. Meston’s Travel 
Dept. T-4, El Paso, Texas. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Evrope- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


CHINCHILLAS. YOU raise them. We buy 
them. Small Capital can show terrific 
profits at home in spare time. Free book- 
let explains our new lease plan, Box 97, 
Little Neck, N. Y. 


Trains are now built to make travelers feel 
they are still in their own living room, with 


large couches, soft comfortable easy chairs, 


“which are placed with backs away from win- 


dows giving passengers view of countryside. 


select his choice of several degrees 
of softness or firmness. The seat 
will have a retractable leg rest. It 
will have adjustable ‘ears’ like the 
old fireside chairs, to provide a 
headrest and a degree of privacy. 
The left ‘ear’ will have an indi- 
vidual reading light that will not 
disturb a neighbor. The right ‘ear’ 
will have a small, personally con- 
trolled amplifier for announce- 
ments, radio programs, or recorded 
music.” 

In all carriers, the designer tries 
to protect the traveler from a 
“boxed-in” feeling, which for the 
traveler who tends to claustro- 
phobia can mount to a frenzy. For 
example, in his American Export 
assignment, Mr. Dreyfuss explains, 
“The furniture was kept small in 


First Class Observation Lounge on Promen- 
ade Deck of luxury-liner /ndependence was 
designed to give voyagers every possible 
convenience such as restful furniture, cock- 


tail tables, soft lighting, broad windows. 


scale to counteract low headroom 
and small rooms, and it was ar- 
ranged to break up the usable space 
into small areas so that a ‘hotel 
lobby feeling’ might be avoided. 
Mirrors and pictures emphasizing 
depth and perspective were used 
to give the air-conditioned inside 
staterooms an atmosphere of spa- 
ciousness and livability comparable 
to the outside rooms, which had 
portholes.” 

What does Mr. Dreyfuss see 
ahead for the traveler? Well, for 
instance: “The private helicopter or 
the even more miraculous personal 
flying platform could revolutionize 
the Sunday drive. The week-ender 
who doesn’t seem to want to stay 
on the road anyway will at long 
last be able to leave the traffic lanes 
legally!” ‘ 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 


on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 


public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 


ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our 


wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher; Oriental 
Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells; Australia-New Zealand: 


Harry N. Holmes; Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY ADELYN T. LYNESS 


If you would like to tell other TRAvELERs and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, gan oean some 300-500 words 


and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAvEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned, TRAvEL will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


HERE'S A CHARM about Door County in Wisconsin 

which never fails to fascinate those who have 

discovered this most unique vacation land. The 
peninsula stretches out into the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan and Green Bay, with more than 250 miles of 
shoreline. On the Green Bay side, limestone headlands 
break in sheer white cliffs to the rocky beach below, 
with numerous harbors and coves, edged with strag- 
gling villages, and sand beaches, excellent for swim- 
ming. On the Lake Michigan shore, on the other side 
of the “Thumb,” the land rolls gently down to the 
water’s edge, with sand dunes and forests of pine. 

Springtime brings blossoms on more than a million 
cherry trees, for this is Cherryland, and here is the 
largest red cherry orchard in the world. Acres and 
acres of sweet-smelling blossoms, breath-takingly beau- 
tiful, make it indeed a fairyland. At nearby Sturgeon 
Bay, forty million pounds of cherries are canned an- 
nually. 

Peninsula State Park, with 3,600 acres of hill and 
dale, is unsurpassed in beauty. From the tip of the 
timbered slopes, a panoramic view of the lake includes 
several islands which lie off-shore. The largest, Cham- 
bers Island, which 75 years. ago was a settled com- 
munity, is now an extensive wild life refuge. Eagle 
Island, once the campsite of the French explorer 
Nicolet, has a natural harbor which is a yachtsman’s 
paradise. 

For students of botany, there’s an abundance of wild 
flowers. ‘““The Ridges” is a natural park which has been 
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set apart as a wild flower sanctuary and here there are 
orchids and other rare specimens. The inland lakes 
are a delight for the angler, and the deep waters of 
Lake Michigan teem with northern bass, perch and 
pike. 

Washington Island, reached by ferry, lies five and a 
half miles from the ‘“Top of the Thumb.” Here are the 
richest fishing grounds in all the Great Lakes. Only 
a century ago, the island was the happy hunting 
ground of the red man, and traces of Indian villages 
are still to be found along its shores. 

There are good hotels and resorts, first-class roads, 
four golf courses, and a summer theatre of excellent 
repute. This land of varied scenery and beautiful sun- 
sets, with its historic atmosphere and almost old-world 
simplicity, has a quiet attraction all its own. @ 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N, Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


ININTe Seis Ras ae wceb they ce eeu Mesenr nea pst ws exke naeee Pera 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
PACINO Sea genera ccctane aS ae el van ipe an il ar ON ae 
(please print) 
(Gitwieuiee hot. Rae ie State.....; ale faitenad cates 
Name of nominating member....... afaligics ete atezelaratere ces 


PNT ESSS uk Ns ek ay reg teen rate el 


Membership #....... afokat er ella otar aver ens ode..a Lrstenatete ieee 
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E WERE IN Turkey and dusk 
was just falling as we 
walked out on the balcony 
of our room and saw below a 
sharply dropping hill leading to 
the Bosphorous, with Asia just 
beyond. Over there, a scant mile 
away, the lights of Scutari, where 
Florence Nightingale won her fame, 
were beginning to twinkle. This is 
the point where Europe meets Asia, 
where Russia is right next door, 
where the ages blend with the 
present and New York is 25 hours 
away on an airline timetable but 
centuries distant in atmosphere. 
We had come, Tufhe and I, on 
one of two Pan American Strato- 
cruisers loaded with guests for the 
opening of the spanking new Istan- 
bul Hilton hotel. Set on a high 


promontory, it is a crossroads inn 
where two continents meet, adding 
the last word in modernity to a 
skyline of minarets. It is a boon for 
sightseers, weary after a round of 
looking, and should be a tremen- 
dous shot in the arm to tourist 
travel. But make your reservations 
well in advance. 

The trip from the U.S: East Coast 
is a long haul and, in our case, was 
accomplished by charter plane, 
greatly easing the journey. For 
normal travel, a break in the trip 
at London, Paris or Rome might 
very well be considered. 

As for Istanbul, it is fascinating 
city and in many ways the most 
interesting we Swayzes have visited. 
There is more than a dash of the 
Orient about it, and for the camera- 


Ancient mosque of Sultan Ahmet, in Istanbul, has interior built in beautiful blue tile. 
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THE SWAY TES. 


BY JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


hound it is paradise. But be sure 
and take plenty of film for it is 
hard to come by in Turkey. Some- 
time later, next month if possible, 
Tuthe and I will pool our notes on 
the specific problems Americans are 
apt to encounter and the easiest 
way to overcome them. 

The part of Istanbul that dates 
to the historic era when it was 
Constantinople is on the European 
side, where, chances are, you'll 
spend most of your time. There is 
the mosque of Sultan Ahmet, 
known as the Blue Mosque because 
of the marvelous blue tile interior. 
There, too, is St. Sophia, now a 
museum but first built some sixteen 
centuries ago as a Christian church 
only to be changed to a mosque by 
the Moslems a thousand years later. 

On the Bosphorus, stretching be- 
tween the Black sea and the Sea 
of Marmara, is  Dolmabachee 
Palace, where the father of modern 
Turkey, Ataturk, died. Stretching 
inland from the Bosphorus for a 
few miles is the inlet called the 
Golden Horn, so named because at 
sunset the glow on the water is 
golden and the curve of the shore 
is horn-shaped. 

History abounds on every hand, 
unchanged through the passing 
centuries. But don’t exper the veil 
and the fez. These were abolished 
by Ataturk in his Sprache drive 
to modernize the ancient land. 

In later articles, as suggested, we 
would like to talk more about Tur- 
key for we feel it is destined to be a 
tourist magnet. 

Here, though, there is space only 
to report the latest current gag in 
Istanbul. Having moved this far 
toward Asia, some insist the next 
stop for the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
chain should be Moscow. And, said 
one wag, the name for the hostelry 
is obvious. Without fail, 1t must be 
called—the COMRADE Hilton! 
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MALL, SWIFT-SPENDING 
Carlo, the Riviera’s city of en- 
chantment, will launch a mod- 

ernization program in the near 
future to brighten its beaches and 
bolster tourist trafic with an outlay 
of $28,000,000. 

Objective of this pep-up plan is 
to create a new summer resort with 
the fullest and finest equipment in 
the way of sports, bathing and en- 
tertainment. The overhauling will 
cover an area of 50 acres, almost 
one-sixth of the popular principal- 
ity, and will extend over a five-year 
period. 

Biggest and toughest task of all 
may be the reclaiming of 1,150,000 
square feet of land from the sea, 
which will be used as a beach by 
sun worshippers. 

A 350,000-foot region of railroad 
tracks will be ripped up and re- 
planted through a tunnel, thus 
greatly enhancing an already beau- 
tiful layout. 

An added attraction on a 480,000- 
foot site will be a spanking new 
entertainment center overlooking 
the picturesque blue Mediterra- 
nean which will include a yacht 
harbor, restaurant, gaming casinos 
and other tourist temptations. 

For a change of pace, a sparkling 
new luxury residential section, con- 
sisting of hotels, motels and artis- 
tically designed apartment build- 
ings, as well as shops, arcades and 
colorful gardens, are on the bill. 
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With all this construction being 
done with an eye toward attracting 
more tourists than ever before, 
high-priced designers and engineers 
are planning to carve out bigger 
and better facilities to accommo- 
date the travel upsurge to the area, 
1,500,000 square feet of magnificent 
boulevards and avenues will be 
built throughout Monte Carlo. 

A seashore thoroughfare 300 feet 
wide shall run parallel to the balmy 
bronze beach, allowing drivers a 
breath-taking view of the coast. A 
tremendous terraced promenade, 70 
feet wide and five-eighths of a mile 
long, will skirt the independent 
state high above the beach area, 
with clubs and shops located un- 
derneath at shoreline level. 

Taking the brunt of the traffic 
will be a boulevard, running 
through the center of Monte Carlo, 
composed of two lanes, each 40 feet 
wide, separated by a thirteen-foot 
center and planted with trees and 
flora of the region. 

The ever-growing number of 
tourists traveling by car will be ca- 
tered to with accommodations for 
4,000 to 5,000 autos. 

Extra sand for the proposed 
beach strip will come from ports 
along the Mediterranean in case 
enough is not obtained from the 
sea. A French engineer, specializing 
in the building of harbors and jet- 
ties, has developed with great suc- 
cess a method which consists of 


modernizing 


NTE CARLO 


building undersea jetties which 
capture the sand left behind when 
the tide recedes. This is the sand 
in which thousands of fun-loving 
tourists will frolic when the con- 
struction job is finished. 

Officials predict this moderniza- 
tion plan will greatly ameliorate 
the already beautiful scenery and 
views of the notable principality. 

The Palace of the Princes of 
Monaco, standing on the founda- 
tions of the ancient Saracen citadel, 
which was built in 1215, will, of 
course, remain a top tourist attrac- 
tion, and during the past 30 years 
majestic Monaco has acquired 
three exquisite museums. 

Sports have always held a place 
of honor here, with the magnificent 
Louis II Stadium playing host to 
hundreds of events such as soccer 
and tennis matches each year. The 
tennis courts at the Monte Carlo 
Country Club cover thousands of 
acres of green countryside. 

Despite the vast modernization, 
planners intend maintaining the 
charm of Monaco’s unique and spe- 
cial setting. @ 


EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


Sailing on September 5th and September 22nd. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, All Expense—Personally 
Escorted—includes round trip tourist steamship 
on S. S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all 
sightseeing, trains, transfers and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tour limited to 40 
members, See Your Travel Agent or 


Write for Free Booklet No. 8-A 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
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=< Dispatch trom PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


T THE RISK of being repetitious, 
since every August column car- 
ries the same warning, visitors 

to Paris are advised to bring a travel 
iron and a hearty stock of nylon cloth- 
ing. August is the traditional vacation 
month for most Parisians, and few 
Jaundries and cleaners are open, 


Annual Shutterings 

Although the calendar of touristic 
events is a generous one, many famed 
Paris institutions, unfortunately, are 
closed. The Opera House shuts its 
doors, but the Opera Comique remains 
open. Both houses of the Comedie- 
Frangaise are dark in August, as is the 
Théatre National Populaire, and most 
of the private theaters. 


Expositions, Exhibitions 

Expositions and exhibitions are 
plentiful and varied. Works of art lent 
by the museums of Cologne replace 
the American-sponsored exhibition of 
French art at the Orangeri—until 
October. 

Picasso receives his first recognition 
by an official French museum with the 
current display of 140 of his canvases, 
spanning 50 years of his work, at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, on view 
until October 15. 

The Room of Honor at the In- 
valides, historic resting place of Na- 
poleon, houses a fascinating display of 
Napoleon’s building plans for Paris. 
Designs and plans outlining the con- 
struction of the Arc de Triomph, and 
the Carrousel, as well as transforma- 
tion of the Louvre and the Tuileries 
are on view. Also personal souvenirs, 
such as furniture, arms and paintings 
dating from his union with Josephine, 
runs until end of October. 

For grown-ups as well as children: 
Every Thursday, from 3 p.m. to 3:30 
p-m., at the Musée du Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, mechanical toys 
and animated paintings dating from 
the Eighteenth Century come to life. 


The collection includes many de- 
signed by and made for Marie 


Antoinette, 

Members of all Y.M.C.A. groups will 
meet in Paris from August 12 to the 
23rd for the Y.M.C.A, Congress. 


Bateaux-Mouches, Orly 
The famed Bateaux-Mouches achieve 
their maximum service of fifteen trips 
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a day during August, with the opera- 
tion of four boats up and down the 
Seine. A new Mouche, the Jean- 
Sebastian, holding 500 passengers, with 
a huge modern dining room, has been 
added to the fleet. Noon and evening 
meals are served aboard during the 
two-hour trip, but shorter trips are 
available as well. The Mouches leave 
from the Pont Solferino, where infor- 
mation about time and price is avail- 
able. Special buses pick up passengers 
assembled at travel agencies, but only 
for the 12:30 p.m. sailing. 

Guided tours through Orly Airport 
from 2:00 p.m. until 6:00 p.m. every 
day have been organized for the tourist 
season, Special buses leave for Orly 
from Paris, and the visits include a 
thorough inspection of one of the 
world’s greatest airports. 


Drive, Dames, Deauville 

Air France has perfected a system 
for rental of self-driven cars by their 
passengers, so that the car is at the air- 
port awaiting the descent of the client. 
The service, which can be ordered at 
time of ticket purchase, is now avail- 
able in Paris and fifteen provincial 
French cities as well as other European 
airports. 

The number of taxicabs in Paris 
has been increased to 12,500 for the 
summer months, 

The Folies-Bergere has unveiled its 
new revue, Ah Quelle Folie, reported 
to have cost $600,000. The five-hour 
spectacle, choreographed by the Amer- 
ican dancer, Georges Reich, conforms 
to the tradition of past Folies produc- 
tions! 

No visit to Paris during August is 
complete without at least one weekend 
passed at Deauville, this smart resort 
located only a few hours from the 
capital. Some of the more spectacular 
events planned for August include: 
Bridge — International ‘Tournament, 
July 27 to August 3. Yachting-Regattas, 
August 2 to 9. Polo—French champion- 
ship match, August 14. World cham- 
pionship, August 21. Racing—Gentle- 
men Riders International race (fea- 
turing Aly Khan and Group Captain 
Peter Townsend) August 27. Grand 
Prix de Deauville, August 28. Golf— 
Champion matches all month, with 
Golden Cup of Deauville, Sept. 1 to 4. 

There are formal galas each Satur- 
day night. 


New Fashion Previews 


August is high-mark in fashion world with 
presentation of Paris winter collections at 
brilliant shows (above). Tickets of admission 
can be obtained from your hotel or upon 
direct request to design house of interest 
to you. 


Music Festivals 

Although not in the Paris area, two 
music festivals of international impor- 
tance are the Fifth Festival of Vichy 
(from August 24 to Sept. 3) featur- 
ing a program of music, ballet, and 
musical drama, some of them premiere 
performances, interpreted by world- 
famous artists, and the Music Festival 
of Menton (August 1 to 15) which 
has been attracting Chamber Music 
devotees for years. Recitals are given 
on the parvis of the Riviera resort’s 
ancient Saint-Michel Church, amidst 
the flickering of hundreds of candles. 
Artists appearing this year include 
Jose Iturbi, Robert Casadesus, Eliza- 
beth Schwarzkopf. 


Monthly Restaurant Tip 

The restaurant-of-the-month is 
another in the low-budget class, which 
does not by any means indicate lesser 
quality. Au Bon Bock, at 2 Rue Dan- 
court, smack in the more rugged sec- 
tion of Pigalle, is noted for its hors- 
doeuvre and its atmosphere, There 
are two rooms. Avoid the one in front 
and head for the gay, laughter-filled 
smoke-laden room in back. Be pre- 
pared with a store of old French folk 
songs because community singing, ac- 
companying the accordion and violin, 
is a “must”. Menu is at a fixed price 
of 450 francs ($1.20) with wine (Beau- 
jolais recommended there) extra, © 
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in travel, too. 


BY ANOBEL ARMOUR 


LEPTL THEVGS COUNT 


N EXPENSIVE trip is worth every cent it costs 
because it keeps coming back in memories. 
However, a wise traveler can add many little 

extra things to see and remember—at small cost. This 
is something I learned on a recent trip to Europe. 

Perhaps it all began because I wanted to use every 
minute. It continued with my seeing dozens of things 
which others in my tour group didn’t see at all. Any- 
one, though, can do what I did who keeps the fact 
in mind that extras on a trip can add up to real 
riches. 

In London, I went bus riding. The most expensive 
trip was nine pennies, each way. I saw blocks and 
blocks of London which were not on the regular tour. 
I saw Big Ben at night when it was lighted by flood 
lights. I found a little shop which sold antique prints. 
The bus drivers never let me get lost and I had a fine 
time. A dollar would more than cover it. 

In Holland, a roundtrip to Delft cost less than 
a dollar. It was only a half-hour ride from ‘The 
Hague and wasn’t on the tour schedule either. It was 
the most beautiful place I saw in all of Holland, with 
its narrow canals, its old red buildings—just like in 
Vermeer’s paintings. None of the others on the tour 
took this trip either. However, thinking about it now, I 
know that for me it would have been a bargain had it 
cost a hundred times as much. 

Tivoli, Italy, is a place which was featured in the 
film The Four Poster. There are incredible fountains 
in the gardens at the Villa D’Este, so many that I 
didn’t even try to count them. Each one is different 
and all are beautiful. I remember distinctly that it 
cost 50 cents to visit this villa in Tivoli. Whether the 
fare there by bus was 40 cents each way or for the 
roundtrip I simply cannot remember. I do remember, 
however, all the vineyards which were seen from the 
bus windows. And riding with the vineyard workers 
was an extra which made the trip worth much more 
than its time and cost. 

There were other things too, in every city, or just 
outside each city. Perhaps the biggest bargain of them 
all, after Delft, was the trip by steamer on Lake 
Lucerne. Noticing the placards which announced this 
trip, I decided to investigate. It takes nine hours to 
circle the lake. I didn’t have that much time. Three 
hours, though, took me to six little towns along the 
lake. I got to ride with passengers to whom I couldn’t 
speak, because of the language barrier, but I did get 
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to see them get off the steamer and scoot home via a 
funicular with no more excitement than I would show 
at boarding a street car. That was in addition to 
scenery beyond description. This was a 90-cent trip. 

I feel sure that there would have been other things 
had I known in advance, by reading, what was avail- 
able. Nevertheless, I had extra trips, just on the spur 
of the moment, which were as beautiful and exciting 
as those on my planned trip. 

Remember this when you are packing for that trip 
and put in an extra $5.00 or so, Little amounts buy 
lots of scenery and make traveling doubly an 


Even on tour, quick side trip can include quaint little Delft, Holland. 


adventure, Spontaneous trips are always exciting. 

Too, if you are one of those people who bend a. 
budget just to take a trip and thus have to worry about 
buying souvenirs along the way, you can end that 
problem too. It is possible to buy the simplest trinkets, 
at a very low cost, and then make them priceless by 
the use you make of them. At least, I did it. 

On a recent trip to Europe, for which I had saved 
for years, I knew that I wouldn't have money to spend 
for laces, carved wood, musical clocks and the like, 
no matter how enticing they appeared. So I decided 
to buy a medal or a medallion in each town I visited. 


éh 


TRAVEL TWISTERS 


BY TED SHANE 


MERICANS SWARMING like shoppers in Macy’s bar- 
gain basement, infest American Express offices 
with problems like the following. Changing her 

traveler’s check for $100 into 63,000 lire, ‘the lady 
paid her hotel bill, which was 12,600 lire, and then, 
buying 15,120 lire worth of gas coupons, she got in 
her car and, after spending 3,780 lire for lunch for her 
party, arrived at the border where she changed her 
lire into schillings, receiving 1,300 schillings. Two 
days later, her hotel bill was 650 schillings, and then 
she crossed another border and changed what remained 
of her original hundred into Marks! What countries 
had she visited and how much money in American 
dollars did she change into Marks? 

2. There is a town in Arizona that is named because 
it was won in the early days by two citizens cutting 
cards for it. Name it. 

3. In the Concise Oxford Dictionary, what does B.F. 
stand for? All right, look it up for yourself and see! 

4. What is wrong with the following: “Sliwowitz is 
a mild drink in Jugo-Slavia made from plums and is 
pronounced Slivovitz.” 

5. In what general district are Innsbruck, Austria; 
and Bozen, Italy? 

6. Along the roads of Germany and Austria there 
is often a sign saying Zimmer Frei. What does it mean? 
What does a similar sign in America say? 

7. You are in the Venice of the North. On your right 
is the famous Town Hall which is known as the 
Golden Hall. To your left is the Old City with the 
Big Church. Where are you? 

8. The Traveler said he would like some “Oast” 
with an tmlaut over the “‘o.” He traveled on and 
asked for “Kase” and they brought him the same 
thing. Then he went to France and asked for it as 
“I’romage.” What was he eating? 

9. What is a Paradoresi 

10. She got on a good train in Paris and went to 
Vienna where she did not get out but went on to 
Teheran. What famous train was she riding? 

11. What two bodies of water split the city of 
Istanbul, emptying into what Sea? 


Travel Twister Answers will be found on page 70. 


Moving to Greener Fields? 


Before the moving van rolls up, be sure and 
notify TRAVEL of your change of address. Send 
both your old and new address, plus code num- 
ber, four to six weeks in advance of your move 
to: Subscription Department, TRAVEL, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Little Things Count 


That was the first part of my plan. The second part 
was to place these medals against a cloth background 
in a shadow box. 

The first part of my plan was carried out to the 
letter. It turned out to be more adventuresome than 
it promised on the surface. Some of the towns really 
had to be explored before I could find just what I 
wanted. That was good. Also, I got to talk to shop 
keepers in little shops and consequently learned a 
little more about the true natives. 

Once I almost had to bribe a hotel gift shop to 
sell me a small item. It was May Day and shop keepers 
in Florence, Italy, do not sell on May Day. However, 
the little carved silver lantern I did buy is a replica 
of the kind that was used on the streets there in Da 
Vinci's time and it is, I think, my favorite purchase. 

A young man was assigned to me by a hotel in 
Amsterdam, Holland, and though we couldn’t speak to 
each other, we had a nice time as we shopped. Gestures 
work wonders, for I ended up with a pair of shoes 
made of blue and white enamel. Most of the things 
were medals which come on key-chains, however. Some 
of them are strikingly beautiful. The one from 
Versailles, for instance, has the name of that glamorous 
place on it in silver. And there are three silver fleur 
de lis on its blue enamel surface. Looking at it, you 
can think of the treaty being signed in the Hall of 
Mirrors and vividly recall Versailles. 

After reaching home, with 26 miniature souvenirs, 
I put off buying the shadow box. Another idea came 
to me. Four little walnutwood rounds were cut and 
placed at each corner of my coffee table, under the 
glass. Under this same glass, I placed all of my 
attractive purchases. Each time I look at my table, 
my mind runs back to a certain city in a certain coun- 
try. There isn’t a minute’s boredom on that table. 

Guests in my home look at it first thing. They ask 
questions and my trip is taken over again as I tell 
about each medal from each place. Here is a “con- 
versation piece” which is newly interesting each time 
it is seen as each medal holds more than one memory, 
of course. / 

Now that I am home again, I wonder why I didn’t 
think of this a long ume ago. I have been to all of 
the states in the Union, except four, but I do not 
have things which make me think of them so instantly. 
Starting, however, with the medal of the Minute Man 
which I just brought back from Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, my American collection has been launched, 
perhaps for that postponed shadow box. 3 

Keep in mind those little extras—a side-trip or a 
small souvenir—when you travel. You can do it for 
25 cents or $2.25 per town. That’s up to you. No price 
will buy them back from you, once you are started. # 
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CRATERS 
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BY JEAN SPEESER 


EVENTEEN MILES off the main 

highway at Arco, Idaho, is a 

brn of country as desolatels 
beautiink as eerily. otherworldly 
as anything Jules Verne or latter 
day Selence fictions might have 
dreamed up. These 80 square miles 
ef national monument aré fittingly 
called Craters of the  Moon-—hbe 
cause their general appearance is 
remarkably similar to that of the 
moon's surface, as viewed through 
a telescope. Formed by a series: of 
mighty — voleanic | explosions. no 
more than 250: years ago, they are 
the most recent example of that 
sort of activity within continental 
United States. 

Fortunately for the adventurous 
traveler, the Craters are somewhat 
more accessible than the moon. 
They are less than a day's trip 
from West Yellowstene—228 miles 
-on the way to Sun Valley and 
Boise, Idaho, 

These craters. were formed with 
in a larger volcanic area of 100,000 
square miles called the Great Ritt. 
a weakening im the earth's crust 
that on three different occasions 
has opened up like a split seam and 
bathed the surrounding country- 
side with burning lava heated to 
2 O00". 

The most recent explosion has 
left about 60 cones blown up as 
high as 800 feet from the earth’s 


Eorth’s crust split open, bothing countryside with 
burning love, which cooled, forming odd craters. 
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Top: Site is short drive from main highway. 


Top: Spiny craters were once hot lava beds. 


Center: Region extends 80 square miles. Center: Lava-eaten trees stir imaginations. 


Bottom: Bleakness is akin to moon's surface. Bottom: Sunset changes color of craters. 


surface, and several fields of lava 
radiating out from the larger cones 
like a sunburst. Individually, these 
fields look like angry, rushing black 
rivers transfixed in flight. 

The visitor is fortunate who sees 
the Craters for the first time in late 
afternoon, when long shadows pro- 
vide natural stage effects. Then the 
lava rivers seem to writhe endlessly 
and desolately, with the last strong 
rays picking up glints of obsidian 
here and there and causing them to 
sparkle like nests of diamonds. The 
few scrubby pines are silhouetted 
like small sentinels, and your own 
shadow cast on the roadway seems 
enormously tall. 

Cindery terraces of the volcanic 
cones seem landscaped, so sym- 
metrical and smooth is their sur- 
face. At first they appear to be bare 
of all vegetation, but closer inspec- 
tion reveals a myriad of tiny flow- 
ers on each terrace—pink and yel- 
low and white, appearing in such 
regular patterns that they might 
have been placed there by hand. 

It is well to stop at the museum 
at the entrance to the monument 
and find out how much of it you 
can see in the time allotted. The 
“loop drive,” which is five or six 
miles around, skirts most of the 
spectacular cones, and takes you to 
the edge of the lava beds. 

There are no guided tours, but 
the trails are clearly marked, and, 
because there are no woods or trees 
to confuse you, it is almost impossi- 
ble to get lost. Exploring the lava 
beds on foot calls for tough shoes 
and britches, for it is rugged ter- 
rain. In fact, because it is too rough 
for them to navigate, there are no 
snakes found in the Craters. No 
poison ivy, of course, which makes 
it care-free for hikers. 

The lava beds are of two kinds— 
smooth, with rope-like formations, 
and the sharp, spiny, craggy va- 
riety. You'll find little plots of 
highly polished basalt, iridescent 
in the sunlight, as you walk along, 
and other formations that look like 
the massive, halfdeflated bodies of 
monstrous reptiles. In fact, a lively 
imagination can conjure up all sorts 
of petrified flora and fauna. 

Lava tubes and tunnels that 
make caves and natural bridges 
where they have cayed in, tree 
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molds formed when lava flowed 
around the trunks and consumed 
the trees in their heat, leaving hol- 
low shells, are natural phenomena 
the explorer will not wish to miss. 

Miniature lakes are found within 
pit craters that were created when 
the weight and heat of the lava 
collapsed the earth’s surface. These 
are filled with water that is never 
warmer than 34°, no matter what 
the temperature of the air. Lava 
“bombs” ranging in size from sev- 
eral feet to less than an inch long 
are scattered around like grotesque 
tear-shaped raindrops, some with 
graceful tails. These were hardened 
in midair when ejected by the 
volcanoes. 

Look for the Indian trail leading 
along the Great Rift, and shown on 
the map. It is easily discernible. 
There is evidence that the caves 
were used as transient habitations, 
and for lookouts. At Indian Tun- 
nel are semicircular heaps of stones 
that were used to anchor the wind- 
ward sides of tepees. The Indians 
loved the Craters, and they have 
many legends about them. 

Though the vegetation is sparse, 
it is unusual, and seems to belong 
to this barren country. Limber 
pine, aspen, chokecherry and such 
shrubs as mockorange, sage, bear- 
mat and rabbitbrush dot the land- 
scape. The flowers are miniature 
and tough—paintbrush, primrose, 
witch bitterroot, yellow sand lily 
and white Sego lily, the latter 
Idaho’s State flower. 

They provide color in the waste- 
land and bring it alive. The cones 
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SPORTS 
ence TRAVEL 


RCHERY IS THE most ancient of sports. The use of bows and arrows is related 
in the Bible. Companies of archers have engaged in battles—notably at 
Agincourt—that to a considerable extent had a place in determining history. 

It is the sport of kings, the hobby of craftsmen, the recreation of hundreds of 
thousands in many lands—and equally enjoyed by those of all ages. Today the 
bow is used for hunting, for field archery, for flight shooting and for target 
shooting. 

The earliest archery club in America was the United Bowman of Philadelphia 
organized in 1828. The National Archery Association of the U.S. came into being 
in 1879—and is one of the three oldest national sporting organizations in the U.S. 

The National Archery Association is composed of regional, state and local 
archery clubs scattered throughout the U.S. In addition, within its membership 
is the Olympic Bowman’s League: established in 1927, to offer competition at the 
short ranges for indoor shooting, the Camp Archery Ass’n which thrives especially 
during the summer months in offering incentives to camp archery, the Inter- 
Collegiate Telegraphic Mail Matches—in which over 100 teams from leading 
colleges of the country have enjoyed competition for over 25 years—and the 
Teela-Wooket Archery Camp at Roxbury, Vt., founded in 1937 to teach training 
techniques to Physical Educational Directors in archery. 

The Six Gold Club, formed in 1931 gives recognition for‘‘perfect ends’ at 
different ranges and this has been achiev ed by over 500 archers. The Dallin Club, 
composed of “those placing in the first three at the National Tournaments since 

1929, now numbers over 300 members. The N.A.A. is also a charter member of 

the Federation International D’Arc whose first international meet was held in 
1931 at Warsaw, Poland. In recent years, the meet has been won by several 
Americans. 

The highest honor-that may be conferred by the National Archery Association 
is the J. Maurice Thompson Medal of Honor. 

Wherever you may be, you will find colorful lines of targets stretched out over 
municipal playgrounds and college campuses—with as many women as men 
shuffling back and forth to the target. 

The 65th National Archery Association Championship will be held this year 
on the Campus of Miami University, in Oxford, Ohio, August 8-12, and archery 
enthusiasts from at least half of the states will likely compete there for national 
honors. The eighth National Field Archery Tournament will be held at Luding- 
ton, Michigan, July 25-28. 

Although Great Britain’s Grand National Archery Championship was held 
this year on June 29-July 1, sports travelers can see archery with pageantry at 
the annual Munich Oktoberfest to be held from Sept. 17 to Oct. 2. International 
archery contests are held each year between Germany, Austria and Switzerland. @ 


Classes in art of manipulating bows and arrows are held at Vermont Junior College. 
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how to insure 


VACATION 
SAFETY 


OU DON’T HAVE to speed down 

the highway with both hands 

off the wheel to endanger 
your life on vacation. There are 
dozens of other w ays, too. And road 
accidents aren’t the only things 
that can spoil your fun—safety for 
your home while you're away is 
important, and for your money as 
well. Indeed, vacation safety begins 
at home. 

Before you leave, ask yourself 
these questions: Are your windows 
locked? Did you notify the police 
to Keep an eye on your place while 
you're gone? A favorite time for 
second- story men to operate is 
while you're away on vacation. Did 
you stop milk and newspaper de- 
liveries? Did you shut off or dis- 
connect the household appliances? 

Notify a reliable friend where 
you can be reached in case of emer- 


gency, and ask the post office to 
hold your mail. 

A common hazard of vacation 
driving is obstruction of vision. 
Even if you're an artist at heart, 
it’s best not to plaster your win- 
dows with colorful decals depicting 
the spots you've visited. 

Another common failing of vaca- 
tion drivers is sloppy car-packing— 
with suitcases obstructing the rear 
windows and _ suits, coats and 
dresses hanging across the side win- 
dows. A dangling toy monkey, jig- 
cling up and down against A 


we 


22 


windshield, is no help in concen- 
trating on the road ahead, either. 

Children and pets can distract 
the driver and create a_ hazard. 
Keep them away from the driver 
at all times, so that he'll be able 
to respond quickly in case of any 
emergency. 

You will need protection for 
your money—the simplest and most 
convenient method is to convert all 
except a small amount of cash into 

coupons such as American Express 
Travelers Cheques before you start 
out. Buy them at any bank. Then 
your funds are completely pro- 
tected against loss or theft. You can 
spend travelers checks like money 


anywhere, but if you lose any 
cheques you can get your money 
promptly refunded. 

You will also have to keep in 
mind protection against nature's 
hazards.. Buy a first-aid kit before 
you start, or buy replacements for 
used- up supplies. Get medication 
for poison ivy, poison oak, poison 
sumac. 

At the shore, it’s important to 
see that none of the kids is exposed 
too long to the sun or ventures too 
far out in the water. Don’t let 
junior dive into water without 
first making sure it’s deep enough, 
and see that he waits about an hour 
after eating before hitting the 
water again. If you're boating or 
canoeing, watch out for horseplay 
or needless changing of seats. In 
rough weather just stay out of the 
boat. 

You'll need to take special pre- 
cautions, too, if you're going to 
travel through desert or mountains. 
In the great stretches of the west- 
ern deserts, it is sometimes over a 
100 miles between gas stations. 

Just remember that on the high- 
way the brake, not the accelerator, 
is your friend. @ 


Craters of the Moon 


themselves change color with the 
changing hours—brilliant red at 
noon, purple and black at dusk— 
a weird map of patchwork colors 
over a desolate landscape. 

Birds, too, seem singularly ap- 
propriate to this region. They in- 
clude the bald and golden eagle, 
hawk, raven, crow, mourning-dove, 
grouse and shrike. The animals are 
the small field variety, with an 
occasional coyote and bobcat. 

But the area is dominated with- 
out a doubt by the cones. There 
are three kinds, and the amateur 
can easily identify them. 

Cinder cones, the tallest and 
most symmetrical, were built up by 
violent eruptions in which the 
churning lava threw out many lit 
tle pebbles or cinders, which built 
up the smooth cones. In contrast, 
the lava cones were formed by lava 
flowing from a fissure-like opening 
that hardened into little dome-like 
hills. Spatter cones, still another 
type, are made up of chunks of 
hardened lava ejected with great 
irregularity as the fires belched and 
sputtered, and the cones they 
erected are irregular as a result. 

The area was not surveyed until 
early in this century, but it was 
promptly appropriated as a na- 
tional monument, and dedicated 
by President Coolidge in 1924. 

There are a number of cam 
sites, and limited number of cabins 
on the grounds—which are reason- 
ably priced and comfortable, each 
with its own ccok stove, which is 
handy for breakfast. There is also 
a small restaurant. Nearby Arco 
provides ample accommodations by 
way of motels, most of them built 
within the last two or three years. 

Do not miss the flag-raising cere- 
mony if you stay overnight at the 
Craters. It is indeed as though you 
were seeing the colors raised ¢ on the 
moon, so far from anything civi- 
lized do you seem. It is a very 
moving moment. 

A visit to the Craters is reward- 
ing at any time. But if you really 
want to experience the sensation of 
exploring outer space—walk around 
them in moonlight. But take 
someone with you! @ 
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travel book selection 


“What the World Showed Me” Wanders 
From Ice Floes to Primitive Jungle Areas 


usually comprise just the im- 

pressions gained by their au- 
thors. They might be much better 
if the authors would keep them- 
selves outside. If the author hap- 
pens to be not an_ especially 
impressionable soul, his narrative 
is likely to be dull because of its 
screening through a pedantic per- 
sonality. That makes this newest 


aan BOOKS on exploration 


work by the Norwegian scientist 
Per Host unique. True, he entitles 
it What the World Showed Me 
(Rand McNally, New York: 302 
pages; photos), suggesting a com- 
pilation merely of his own inter- 
pretations, but he has done it with 
complete detachment, so that the 
reader receives the impact of what 
he saw almost wholly without the 
intervention of an author’s opin- 
ions. ‘The result is a_ thrillingly 
vivid first-hand experience in the 
ice floes of the Arctic Sea and, by 
way of sensational contrast, of life 
among reputedly ferocious Indians 
in a Central-American jungle. You 
virtually feel and hear the night- 
mare lop-sided crumbling of the 
disintegrating ice pack, with its 
boom, crackle and swash, and, in 
the near tropics, the cluttered race 
for survival of fiercely growing but 
extraordinary birds, plants and 
other living creatures. 

By any standards, it truly is one 
of the notable modern books in its 
field. . 

Even with this almost complete 
subordination of personal feelings, 
Prof. Hést nevertheless manages 
to convey an engaging character- 
ization of himself. He has the deli- 
cate perception of a poet—evinced 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and “Arm Chair Travelers” 


180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


and 


e In the Mountains 
© By the Lakes 


e In the Valleys 
© By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
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in numerous richly descriptive 
pages—the warm sympathy of a hu- 
manitarian, and the philosophical 
ideals of a high-minded sociologist, 
all of which contribute their virtues 
to the production of his notable 
travel journal. 

The first half of his text deals 
intriguingly with seal fisheries in 
the drift ice between Norway and 
Russia at the entrance to the 
White Sea, building to the real 
force of the book in its second half, 
concerning the traditionally brutish 
but apparently maligned Indians 
of the Balboa country in Darien. 

The principal effect of What the 
World Showed Me in all probabil- 
ity will come in a new concentra- 
tion of attention on Central Amer- 
ica as an area for studies of 
primitive living equal to, if not sur- 
passing, similar opportunities in 
Asia and Africa. We never previ- 
ously suspected that we had such 
fascinating primitives on our very 
doorstep. 


Special to 
N.T.C. MEMBERS 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon below 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me What the World 
Showed Me at the special membership 
price of $4.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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By Will Lane 


Having Trouble Taking Moving Pictures? 


Follow These Ten Steps For Fine Films 


OUR MOVIE camera is a potent machine. Many a 

work of art has been turned out by a simple, 

amateur camera. With all the magic of the 
motion picture art at your finger tips, you are a pres- 
tidigitator. Your subjects are your own family and 
friends. 

But no magician masters his art without giving it 
due time and thought. Learn to use your camera, prac- 
ticing as you would for piano lessons. Nothing is more 
dissatisfying than careless, slipshod snapshots. But 
great is the pleasure when you look at your own movie 
made with a little loving care, and the image trans- 
piring on the screen amazes yourself and delights your 
friends. To gain this end, the following ten precepts 
are designed: 

1. Thou Shalt Not Shoot Snapshots. The worst of- 
fense is to use a movie camera like a Box Brownie. 
Do not waste film on distant scenery that can be better 
taken with a still camera. With people, do not let 
them just stand around looking at the camera or star- 
ing self-consciously. Give them something to do. 

2. Thou Shall Make Your Movies Move. Put people 
to work, even if only to pick up and light a cigarette. 
Show them walking, running, playing, working at an 
automobile, or in a kitchen. Not their words but their 
actions must speak. This is true in any movie, espe- 
cially a silent one. 

3. Thou Shalt Not Pan. Most common sin is swing- 
ing the camera like a garden hose squirting over the 
scenery. This is fine for watering fiowers, but not for 
picture-taking. Instead, set up the camera and leave 
it there. Do not attempt to chase the activity—let it 
come to you. Never pan—except possibly when you 
have to follow a moving character as he walks across 
a scene. 

4. Thou Shalt Plan the Camera Setup for each Scene. 
Mark off the floor to show the area within camera 
view. Arrange everything—camera position, surround- 
ings, props and direction of sunlight. Decide where 
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each character will make his entry and exit. Set camera 
for lens distance and aperture. After everything is 
ready, the characters are signalled to make their entry. 

5. Thou Shalt Shoot Closeups. Lack of closeups is 
a glaring weakness often even of professional films. 
Get up close for head and shoulder shots. Emphasize 
dramatic moments in a story—the high spots of action 
—with big closeups that fill the screen. Set camera 
lens for minimum distance and use a tape measure to 
insure accurate focusing that means sharp, crisp close- 
ups on the screen. 

6. Thou Shalt Keep a Steady Camera. Hold the 
camera against your face and shoulder. Keep elbows 
pressed against your body. In a car, do not rest camera 
on window or other parts that can vibrate with car’s 
motion. Instead, let your arms on the window act as 
a cushion. Best of all—use a tripod. Professionals make 
it a rule always to use a tripod, or at least a table, 
fence or other firm support for the camera, 

7. Thou Shalt Vary Distances and Angles. Shoot long 
shots, medium shots and closeups. Also when planning 
camera setups, take various angles—from ‘front, rear 
and side. This is very important when filming an event 
like a folk dance, for example. Variety of distances 
and points of view give beauty and drama to your 
movie of the event. One way to achieve this is, first of 
all, to shoot the event in its entirety. Then have it re- 
peated (it’s easy to arrange if it’s an event like a folk 
dance) while you move in with the camera for pick up 
shots. Get intimate closeups of faces, shoulders and 
swaying bodies. Also use this opportunity to set the 
camera at ground level for unusual angle shots of 
moving legs and swaying skirts. To say nothing ofa 
bird’s eye view if you can get up on the rafters, or 
if there is a balcony. All these exciting shots will be 
interpolated when you begin editing your film. 

8. Thou Shall Tell a Story. Home movies make valu- 
able records of events you will cherish for years to 
come. These records can be pretty dull. But do not 
let them. Instead, employ your story-telling abilities. 
Everyone likes to spin a yarn, whether an anecdote 
about two traveling salesmen, or how we caught a 
whopper on a fishing trip. Tell your story with actions, 
not words, as stars of silent movies used to do—Greta 
Garbo, Charlie Chaplin, Laurel and Hardy. The art 
of pantomime is just as important today. Ray Milland 
in The Thief some time ago did a full length motion 
picture without a single line of dialogue. 

If the event is Junior’s birthday party, film some of 
the planning for the event, the invitations being writ- 
ten, the guests arriving, the kids at their games, the 
birthday cake being cut—and perhaps some frosting 
smeared on their pusses. Let each shot embody action 
of an individual incident. The story ends with guests 
departing, the shambles left behind, and junior tot- 
tering to bed, exhausted after his big day. Fadeout. 
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Wrong: Unsteady pictures result if you hold camera as if afraid of it. 


WBN 
Wace: 


Wrong: Do not rest camera on any metal or glass in auto or airplane. 


Whatever the subject, whether two minutes on the 
screen or two hours, put it into a story. You need not 
be a script writer. Just make a list in advance of the 
shots you will shoot. It’s just as simple as telling an 
anecdote. Even the simplest tale has a beginning, a 
middle and an end. First, introduce your people and 
locale. Then they do something. In the end, you show 
the result of what they have done. 

9. Thou Shall Shoot Titles as You Go. Street signs, 
billboards, store fronts, newspaper headlines—any 
printed matter that helps to explain where you are or 
what you are doing should be incorporated in the 
action. Whether a travelogue or a dramatic narrative, 
signs are helpful—even if you have to paint them 
yourself. 

10. Thou Shall Edit Your Films. This can be the 
most important step of all. Professional films are shot 
in a 3 to 1 or 4 to 1 ratio, sometimes more. That is, 
three or four times as much film is shot as is used. 
The imperfect shots are mercilessly weeded out. Then 
the best shots are selected of each scene. Cutting is a 
matter of story-telling with pieces of film. Long shots 
and closeups are interspersed to match the natural 
functioning of your vision as you enter a new area, 
examine it in toto, and then concentrate your atten- 
tion on certain, minute details—the significant details. 
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Right: Hold camera against face, elbows firmly against sides of body. 


Right: Use elbows to cushion vibrations when shooting from vehicle. 


Scenes move by leisurely at first. Then speed up (short, 
fast cuts) as action accelerates, and finally they burst 
into a climax. Short and sweet. Use these ten com- 
mandments as a check list, and you will see your pic- 
tures grow better and better. 


Color Film in Bulk 


Anscochrome—the new, high-speed color film—now 
is available in a unique eight-load package. Called 
the Ansco 35mm Easy-Loader, it contains eight twenty- 
exposure lengths of 35 mm Anscochrome, tongued and 
notched. Empty 35mm magazines are placed on top 
of the Easy-Loader and filled with fresh film by turn- 
ing a small winding knob on the side of the package. 
It eliminates the need for an accessory bulk film load- 
ing device. At $9.95, it saves 60 cents on each twenty- 
exposure roll over the single roll price. It is packaged 
in a climate-proof foil and plastic pouch. So start sav- 
ing those empty cartridges and refill them yourself. 


Super Memar Camera 


A new 535mm miniature camera with F/3.5 lens. 
1/300 second shutter and coupled rangefinder, the 
Ansco Super Memar is a fully automatic, precision- 
type instrument in the medium price ($69.50) cate- 
gory. Also available is a flash unit ($7.95). 
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State Side 
Dear Sirs: 

I have enjoyed the May copy of 
"FRAVED. very much. Specially the story 
of Galveston. as I have visited. there. 
When a person reads about a city, even 
though she has been there, she always 
will learn some little thing she didn’t 
know. My sister-in-law was born in 
Galveston. se. to be sure, she enjoyed 
the article and the pictures. I never 
have been in the State of Oregon, al- 
though. when I visit Seattle this summer, 
IT am hoping alse te visit Oregon. How 
about the State of Washington, espe- 
ial I do not remember you 
about it. My magazines 
i when I am finished with 
them. I always pass them on to my 
- I do like the continued 

reading. 

Minnie H. Lee 

Charleroi, PA, 
TRAVEL, 
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Congratulations on your “new” mag- 
azine. The old one was excellent enough 
—didn’t think you could improve upon 
it. But you did!!! 
E. M. Ja cobsen, 


San Francisco. 


Calif. 


“Never 
seenery and quaint customs. What 
about the extradition laws?™ 
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Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Straight Through 
Dear Sirs: 

Glad te let you know I am one 
person who enjoys reading a complete 
article from beginning to end without 
having to go to this page and then 
another page. There is nothing pre- 
vokes me-more. Seems when one reads 
the newspaper. which is sold on bold 
headlines only, all one gets done is 
turning pages. I always have felt that 
the reason they do it that way is that 
they are afraid of missing a sale. 

Elsie Schlemmer, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Travel Influence 
Dear Sirs: 

Publisher H. W. Shane wants peo- 
ple’s reaction to the new TRAVEL Maga- 
zine. ['d say it was fine. I'm a pretty 
well-preserved old goat of 66 years, 
my wife a couple more years ancient. 
But after raising family and being 
married since 1913, we took our first 
real trip by auto a year ago—went 
26.000 miles and were influenced by 
your excellent magazine. Needless to 
say, were going again. 

W. R. Quigley, 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


Ardent Advertiser 


Dear Sirs: 
_I avidly perused your May issue. 
Naturally, that above all others caught 


my fancy for it included an exceedingly 
good and I might say true article on 
our little island, Galveston. Thank you! 
You and your staff are to be commended 
highly for your diligence and ability 
in the travel field. Either I am misin- 
formed, or this is a relatively new 
organization. (July Travet celebrated 
S4th anniversary—Ed.) 1 think it is 
only fair to say that I was a bit un- 
certain when [ sent my check for 
membership. Now, by only one service, 
your magazine, and of course, your 
insurance policy—the likes of which 
I sincerely hope I never will need—I 
have become an ardent disciple, adver- 
tising with stickers and verbally when- 
ever and wherever may be indicated, 
not so ayidly as to seem a salesman on 
the payroll, but as an ardent believer 
in the services rendered. . . 

W. H. Tinsley, M.D. 

Galveston, Texas 


Merida Flight 
Dear Sirs: 

My attention has been called to 
the good article Untouched Yucatan, 
(Travet, May. 1955), which is very 
complete and well written by Mack 
Reynolds but—and this has been told 
me also by people who have visited 
Yucatan—no mention is made of the 
direct short communication with Merida 
by the flight from New Orleans that 
takes less than three hours. 

Andrés Horcasitas 


New Orleans, La. 


TRAVEL should have included Pan Am’s 
hop on Tue., Thur., Sat., Sun—Ed. - 


Ghostly Correction 
Dear Sirs: 

I beg to differ with the Swayze 
assumption, in the March issue of 
TraveL, that the ghost of Anne of 
Bulow’s Minde is the only one in the 
legends of St. Croix. 

The Estate of Little Princess (which 
we own with all its ruins of the Big 
House and the smaller one, which is 
believed to represent the finest Danish 
architecture left on the Island, the 
tower, the old sugar factory and slave 
quarters, one of which has “Billie 
Bones” in big letters on an inside wall) 
has the grave of Svitzer and his fav- 
orite horse buried with him. In The 
Legend of Little Princess of St. Croix 
by J. Antonio Jarvis is the line: “That's 
Switzer’s ghost upon his phantom horse 
—Better keep off the country roads to- 
night!” The graves are very near the 
beach, and in our deed we agree to 
allow ingress to any descendant of 
Syitzer. 

Opal Norton Shoemaker, 
Midland, Mich. 


Twister Answers 

1, Italy. Austria, Germany, $25. (She had 
a 100 which she changed at the high rate 
of 630 per dollar, spent $50 before she left 
Italy, got $50 in change in Austria at the 
rate of 26 schillings per dollar. Spent $25 
in Austria and had $25 left to buy German 
Marks with.) 
. Showlow. 3. Bloody Fool. 
. Sliwowitz is a potent drink. 
The Tyrol. 6. Room Free. Vacancy. 
. Stockholm, 8. Cheese. 
A state supported hotel and restaurant 
in Spain, often made from an old monastery 
or castle. Some of them very beautiful and 
not very expensive to the traveler. 

10. Orient Express. 

11. The Golden Horn and the Bosporous 
empty into the Sea of Marmora. 
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3 Lions: pp. 7-I1. Author: pp. 12-16. Ohio Develop- 
ment & Publicity Commission: pp. 17-20. Tennessee 
Conservation Dept. p. 22(t.). Oregon State High- 
way Commission: p. 22{b.). New York State Dept. 
of Commerce: p. 23. Santa Fe Railway: p. 24. 
Author pp. 25-28. Western Way: pp. 29-31. Author: 
Pp. 32-34. 3 Lions: pp. 39-41. Spanish State Tourist 
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_ TURNPIKE GETS RESTAURANTS 
_ Plans for six ultra- 
modern restaurants along 
new Ohio Turnpike were 
revealed recently, cost to 
reach $300,000. Construc- 
tion of dining places, to 
be called Olympic Houses, 
has already begun with 
only 21 miles of 241-mile 
Beaks open thus far, 
- but completion of entire 
- route is expected this 
Sie 


{RIP PLANNED FOR ARTISTS 
Five-country tour of 
Europe for amateur art- 
ists, painters, has been 
announced by Swissair. 
In collaboration with 
Melia Tours, jaunt leaves 
pales on Sept. 3 for 27 days. 


— 


 [TALIAN LINES SWITCH PORTS 
Bef: Next Oct.,: italian 
‘Line! s Saturnia and Vul- 
cania, will change their 
Italian port from Naples 
to Trieste, making regular 
scheduled calls at Venice, 
Patras, Greece. 
Boe. 
_ AFRICA PLANS LAKE AREA 
8 A $3,000,000 hydro- 
= ot etric engineering proj- 
ect that will add a "Lake 
District" ‘to- scenic - 
_ wonders of South Africa is 
"slowly taking shape among 
valleys and hills of 
‘Transvaal. Roads to area 
are. being improved in 
anticipation of increased 
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GOODWILL TOUR SET UP 

For Second time, Na- 
tional Grange will sponsor 
Goodwill Tour to Europe 
for its many members, 
their families, friends. 
Tour will leave NYC Sept. 
9 aboard America, visiting 
London, Amsterdam, 
Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Lucerne, Paris before re- 
iimnane on Oct. Li. 


LINER LAUNCHES NEW ROUTE 
Cabin ship Dania went 
into operation between 
Travemuende-Copenhagen, on 
June 4, with sailings 
every Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday at 7:00 p.m. 
Fares for tourist class: 
$7.15 round-trip, first 
class $15.70. Ship makes 
run in less than 13 hours. 


BRITISH RAILS BUY DIESELS 
British Railways have 
taken their first step in 
carrying out $3,400,000,- 
000 long-range improvement 

program, with placing of 
contracts totalling $98,- 
700,000. During 1955-56, 
1,000 multiple-unit diesel 
trains, 170 main-line 
diesel locomotives will be 
added to fleet. 


COSTA RICA GETS NEW AIRPORT 
Costa Rica's new inter- 
national airport at El 
Coco went into Service on 
June 6, which also was 
date for first 4-engined 
plane flights ever to 
operate from country. New 
service iS provided by 
Convair CV-340s, with ca- 
pacity of 44 passengers. 


P.R. GETS LUXURY RESORT 
Two-million-dollar lux- i 
ury beach resort, includ- 
ing 70-room hotel, cot-= 
tages, restaurants, shops, 
18-hole golf course, is 
underway at Dorado, Puerto 
Rico, about 20 miles from 
San Juan. Resort is ex- 
pected to be completed in Ben 
time for 1955-56 winter ay 
tourist season. * 


ALLEGHENY ADDS HOP 

Allegheny Airlines has 
added Trenton, N.J., to 
its list of Middle- 
Atlantic area cities as of 
June 1. Trenton will be 
served by four flights 
daily between N.Y. and 
Pittsburgh. 


GRAPE FESTIVAL DEBUTS 

Gala 1955...Niagara 
Grape and Vintage Festival 
will be held at Niagara 
Falls, St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Oct. 1, featuring 
great parade of floats, 
beauty contest, fall 
fashion show, evening 
concert, climaxed by 
crowning of Grape Queen. 


TWIN CITIES GETS NEW TRIP 
First commercial vessel 
to ply historic St. Josepha 
River in nearly 50 years . 
began operation in mid- 
June carrying tourists on 
scenic trip from twin 
chtles of St. tJogenn.s 
Benton Harbor, Mich., up- 
stream 20 miles to Berrian. 
Springs. New 65-foot ves—— 
sel is deSigned to carry 
between 80 and 100 
passengers. 
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PALISADES ADDS PLAYGROUND 
Anthony Wayne Recreation 
Area, $2,000,000 play- 
ground which was under 
construction for more than 
2 years in Palisades In- 
terstate Park, opened for 
public use June 18. Built 
on 35-acre site, 4 miles 
west of Bear Mountain, 
playground has parking 
facilities for 2,500 autos. 


ITALY PLANS CLASS CUT 
Italian government plans 
to abolish third-class 
travel, with summer of 
1956 seeing only 2 classes 
of cars on Italy's inter- 
national trains. For trains 
not going past frontier, 
end-class service will not 
be inaugurated until 1958. 


AIR FRANCE BUYS PLANES 

Air France has purchased 
12 Lockheed 1649 Super 
Constellations which will 
be delivered in 1957 for 
non-stop transatlantic 
flights both west and east 
bound. 


CANOE RALLY SCHEDULED 
International long-dis- 
tance canoe ride is 
scheduled for Aug. 10-20 
in Germany. Covering two 
scenic routes from Heil- 
bronn to Coblenz along 
Neckar and Rhine rivers, 
and along Moselle River 
from Trier to Coblenz, 
ride is expected to draw 
visitors in large numbers. 


UAL CONVERTS PLANES 

Nine DC-6 Mainliners 
have been made into air 
coach planes by United Air 
Lines for Summer. service. 
Coach flights will account 
for more than 31% of total 
Seat-miles.. Conversion of 
50-passenger first-class 
DC-6s into 72-passenger 
air coaches was begun last 
October. 
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POWERAMA OPENS IN CHICAGO 
Twenty-six day World's 
Fair of Power—giant out- 

door exposition drama- 
tizing contributions of 
diesel, aircraft power to 
U.S. industrial economy— 
will be staged by General 
Motors Corp. on Chicago's 
lakefront Aug. 31-Sept. 
25. Known as General 
Motors Powerama, show will 
occupy 1,000,000 square 
feet near Soldier Field, 
with no charge for 
admission. 


TWA-COPTER LINK STARTS 
Trans World Airlines 
passengers flying to Los 
Angeles may now make 
direct helicopter connec-= 
tions for outlying com- 
munities of Long Beach, 
Santa Ana, San Bernardino, 
Orange on single ticket 
under agreement between 
TWA, Los Angeles Airways. 
Similar pact may be inked 
for flights to Disneyland 
when L.A. Airways receives 
permission to serve that 
California playland. 


NEW HIGHWAY SIGNS OUT 
Fifteen thousand new 
Signs are up along North 

Carolina highway to aid 
drivers in observing traf- 
fic laws of state. 
Passenger car speed limit 
in N.C., both night and 
day unless otherwise 
designated, is 55 miles. 
per hour. 


‘TWA ADDS NON-STOP HOP 


Trans World Airlines has 
put into operation non- ‘ 
stop luxury service in 
both directions between 
San Francisco-New York on 
its new Super-G Constella- © 


tions. Westbound flight ay 
departs from NYC's Inter— 
national Airport at noon 
daily, while eastbound 
flights leave San Fran= 


cisco at 9:00 a.m. daily. © 


SHRINE HONORS WISC. DOCTORS 
Only remaining building ~— 
from Prairie du Chein's 
five pioneer forts in Wis- 
consin will become shrine 
honoring doctors instead ~ 
of military men. Shrine 
will immortalize all Wis- 
consin medics, but espe= 
cially Dr. William Beau- 
mont, military doctor at 
Fort Crawford. 


TWO NEW SHIPS PLANNED <a 

Plans for 2 new passen= — 
ger-cargo vessels to be — 
built by Moore-McCormack 
Lines are under way. ote 
will be about 600 ft. 
long, 22,700 tons. 


BOAT RACES ARRANGED 

Third Annual Maine 
Coasting Schooner Race 
will be held in Penobscot 
Bay on August 31. Sepecnaed 
ber 10 brings Fourth ~— 
Annual Retired Skippers' 
Races to state's Deer 
Island. 


removes. limit on amount of film tourists pan eee 
into country. Any quantity of still and movie camera 
film is now free of duty, provided film is for | i 
traveler's own use. Amount of film brought into natior 
will be marked in visitor's passport upon his arrival. : 
Visitors leaving film in Israel, however, will have to 
pay duty and taxes on amount left behind upon depart 


ing from country. 


PAN AM HITS 50,000 MARK 
Pan American DC-7B hop 
_from NYC to Paris June 28 
marked airline's 50,000th 
Atlantic crossing. In 16 
years Since making first 
take-off, airline has car- 
ried 2,021,483 passengers 
~ 20,000,000 miles across 
ocean. 


_ 56-DAY WORLD TOURS SLATED 

Scandinavian Airlines 
System is scheduling 56- 

_ day world tours throughout 
year. Price of $3,154, 

_ includes all transporta- 

- tion, hotel, meals, sight- 
seeing. 


SWEDISH TRAIN TRIP CUT 

- Full 30-minutes has been 
shaved off running time on 
285-mile rail journey be- 
tween Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, since The 
Gothenburger, one of na- 
tion's swiftest express 
trains, has been equipped 
with latest electrically- 
_ operated locomotive. Ride 
' now takes only 43 hours, 

} costs $21.90 round-trip. 


TRIP TO FATIMA SHRINE SET 
Shrine of Our Lady of 

| Fatima will be focal point 
- of major Catholic pilgrim- 
| age leaving NYC Oct. 5 

| aboard Independence. 
Extension tours will be 

} added for those wishing to 
| travel through Europe 
after pilgrimage, but 

| price for Fatima trip, 

} all inclusive, is $550. 


| BARBADOS AMENDS OLD LAW 
Barbados, B.W.I., has 
amended immigration reg- 
ulations, no longer re- 
quires visitors remaining 
6 months or less to have 

' return passage ticket or 
furnish security, provid- 
g' tourist does not take 
loyment and "is in good 
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LUFTHANSA SPREADS WEB 
Lufthansa, German Air-= 
lines, hopes to set up 6 
flights weekly from Ger- 
many to U.S. this season. 
By next year, line plans 
to increase frequency of 
hops to 10 each week. 
Extension of network to 
South America, Middle 
East, is being temporarily 
balked by U.S. lines. 


GIBRALTAR ENDS VISA 

No visas will be needed 
for a stopover of up to 72 
hours at Gibraltar for 
passengers holding U.S., 
Canadian or Italian pass- 
ports, thus permitting 
persons to go ashore for 
shopping or sightseeing. 


ST. LOUIS STAGES FAIR 

Mid-America Jubilee Ex- 
position is scheduled for 
50-day run on St. Louis 
riverfront in 1956 on 30- 
acre site. Officials ex- 
pect to hold event 
annually. 


NEW CHILE RESORT READY 

La Parva, new ski resort 
in Chilean Andes, opened 
officially for skiing June 
19. Play pen, 2 hrs. from 
Santiago, has good skiing 
to mid-Oct. 


RUHR GETS DIRECT LINKS 
Ruhr area of Germany, 
for first time since war, 
now has direct train con- 
nections with canal boats 

to Great Britain under 
German Federal Railroad's 
summer schedule. 


A.A. ORDERS NEW PLANES 
American Airlines has 

ordered 35 4-engined 

turbo-prop transport 


-planes from Lockheed Air- 


craft Corp., at total cost 
of $65,000,000. Delivery 
will begin in latter part 
of 1958. 
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LAST BIG PARKWAY LINK OPEN 


Last major link of Gar- 
den State Parkway opened 
July 1, extending from 
Route 46, E. Patterson, to 
Route 17 at Paramus, open- 
ing N.J. road from Paramus 
to southern terminus near 
Cape May, a 165-mile run. 


TURBO-PROP PLANE DEBUTS 


Capital Airlines has set up 
time schedules for first 
turbo-prop hops ever flown 
by US line on July 26, be- 
ginning with 3 round-trip 
flights daily between Wash.- 
Chicago, with 2 hops being 
non-stop. 


MICH. BUYS FISHING AREAS 


x Se ae Cena 
ss a 


Michigan will purchase 4 
new public fishing sites 
in near future, raising 
total water areas available 
to 630. Sites are located 
in Barry, Alger, Emerald 
and Otsego counties. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 


1-3. Student Festivals.....All Germany and Scandinavia 
1=270.-Music: Festival es cc cw 000020000 «+ DODONCONse Panes 
2=Oe Apple (FEStAVal ssi c 6 wee e's vesicle oes HONGe hr SOM ya NamnCre 
2=0et.. 2. Pakistan Intl. Industl< Fair. sis ce wnaracin 
3. Floral Procession, Aalsmeer to Amsterdam, Netherlands 
$=4.. Shrimp FeStival <ec.ceci wees os00 00 eNODSONs Gi tiger 
3-8. Leather Goods Fair..ccceeeeeeeee-Offenbach, Germany 
MOSALLinge ‘ROGAtta. c.0s dine v0 o.e 0's e's 0:6 wiete simi OD UCC sneha 
4-9. Three Choirs Festival.....-.......sHereford, Eng. 
5. Pike's Peak Motorcycle Climb...Colo. Springs, Colo. 
5-30. Women Painters Exhib.....eceeeeesebOlzano, Italy 
6. Cherokee Indian Pageant......e.see+ee-lalequah, Okla. 
6-10. Miss America Beauty Contest..Atlantic City, N.J. 
7-25. Modern Design Cavalcade......Copenhagen, Denmark 
8. Royal Braemar Gathering...........-Braemar, Scotland 
8-10. Intl. Tuna Fishing Contest...Helsingbord, Sweden 
9-10. Tomato Festival.........-Leamington, Ont., Canada 
9-10. Peach FeStival.wcsccocvccsvccsvucseodrignan, Utan 
9-11. Intl. Trade Fair, Pt. I...eeess.-COlogne, Cermany 
9-11. Chesapeake Bay Fish Fair.........-Rose Haven, Md. 
9-27. Intl. Trade Fair of the Levant.......Bair, Italy 
10. Old Car FeStival...cececscceceeeeeees Dearborn, Mich. 
10. Retired Skippers’ Race. sc... cccoresselDoor tole, Mos 
10-17. Stampede... cesssavccceassCOlZary, Bites, vanes 
13-17. Fisheries Exhib.........Lunenburg, N.S., Canada 
13-Oct. 1. Agric. Fairs & Exhibs........i1nruout Canada 
14-16. Soy Bean Festival. <ccccssve cs a THVLOPVid tones 
15=17 2 ROUNGUP ss. 0:6 60s 0\s'e.0 ue sislv.s «5 o1e)s, = oie OMG LoL Oma 
16. Cherokee Indian Celebration..........-All Oklahoma 
16-17. Rutabaga Festival.............-Cumberland, Wis. 
17. Cranberry Festival..........Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
17. Yellowtail Fishing Derby.........San Diego, Calif. 
L7. Bean Festival. <s.cwcviiecs cccveeciee COMES TOW Clie 
17. 500-Mile Auto: Classic...........indianapolis, Ind. 
17-18. Motorcycle Hill-Climb. Champs.....Gilford, N.H. 
17-25. Eastern States Expos......W. Springfield, Mass. 
17-Oct. 2. Festival Wks. 

Berlin, Munich, Cologne, Germany 
18. 200th Anniv. Celeb...........Ft. Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


18-20. Intl. Fall Trade Fair, Pt. II..Cologne, Germany 


18-24. Corn Palace Festival..........Mitchell, S. Dak. 
2i.. Spring Festivals: secccecscvecs es ASUNGLON, aracian 
S2~-25.~ Cotton FESTIVAL vice: << os «0 oleic e siele ee Ad KeTiGweomor 
235-Oct. 9. Finnish Intl. Trade Fair..Helsinki, Finland 
24-25. Walnut Festival............Walnut Creek, Calif. 
24-Oct. 9. German Indus. Expos........-Berlin, Germany 
20~6 Intl. AVUS Races... cscs nec cevcece ce obOPMM ne Germany 
20. Fiano Festivals. sscwicwesv esc se cles DAU DUC COR Oa rime 
25, Oct. 2, 15. Powder Puff Sailing Derby 
San Diego, Calif. 
aie MUSICIANS’ CONLES ews cose 0 0 ses eee GONE VAs UO WaNeoEe 
23. Terrapin Derby ss o2cs0cs sscee ce 05% ve se DANLORE A rlEE 
28-early Oct. Wine Fairs in Moselle River Towns 
Luxembourg 
28-Oct. 2. Feast of the Moon.......Chula Vista, Calif. 


--29-O0ct... lL. Buckwheat Festival..s......Kingwood, We. Vabes 


29-Oct. 2. Swap Shop Square Dance Clinic.Fontana, N.C. 
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of Early Music prese 
by New York Pro Musica 


New Avis Rent-A-Gay 
System offices have opened 
in NYC opposite Penn St 
tion, at Idlewild Inter- 
national Airport and at 
1160 Raymond Boulevard in 
Newark, with 4th new sta=- 
tion scheduled for mid= © 
July debut at Newark Ai 
port. Fresh facilities nov 
cover major terminals in — 
area, as firm already has 
offices at LaGuardia ~~~ 
Field, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral, at 490 East 63rd _ 
street in NYC. 


NYC GETS DAVIS cUP PLAY 
For first time in 4 | 
years, visitors and resi 
dents of NYC will be able 
to see U.S. Davis Cup team 
play in Challenge Round, ~ 
Aug. 26-28, at world= | 
famous West Side Tennis ~ 
Club Stadium, Forest 
Hills... justices minutes 
from metropolitan area. — 
Tickets for 3-day series 
range from $12.50 to © 


Luxury cruise ships | 
Queen of Bermuda, Ocean — 
Monarch, will make 18 
voyages from NYC to Ber— 
muda between Sept. 3, D 
24, with departures every 
Saturday afternoon, except 
for 4 Friday sailings. | 
Rates start at $125. — 


MASS. ARRANGES MUSIC G 
Second annual Festiva: 


Antiqua will be held 
Stockbridge, Mass., b 
ning Aug. 13, running: 
through Sept. Ae Fr 1c 
English, Spani 


German music of 


